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FRONT COVER: This 
simple and efficient oil 
press is part of the 
communal equipment 
of an Indian village. 
Developed at a village 
centre of cottage in 
dustries sponsored by 
the followers of Gan- 
dhi, the press recently 
won on all-India 
award. The Govern- 
ment of India, in its 
efforts to improve the 
housing situation, has 
sponsored an Interna- 
tional Exhibition on 
Low-cost Housing at 
New Delhi, which feo- 
tures a model village. 


(See pages 186 and 189.) 
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A 
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REVIEW 





HAT measures are being taken to protect the West 

African farmer against the fall in world cocoa 
prices? Are the dowry rates fixed by the indigenous peo- 
ple in the British Cameroons too high and are there 
enough hospitals and clinics to meet the territory’s needs? 
What are the prospects for constructing a railroad across 
the northern part of the French Cameroons? Have the 
recent oil borings in this Trust Territory been successful? 
These and scores of other questions have been asked by 
members of the Trusteeship Council during the last few 
weeks, in the course of the Council’s examination of 
annual reports on African Trust Territories. Replies and 
additional information on conditions and prospects in 
these little-known territories have been given by the spe- 
cial representatives of the Administering Authorities, who 
have travelled from Africa to aid the Council in its ap- 
praisal of the reports. Tribal spokesmen in 
picturesque robes have also arrived in the 
conference chambers at United Nations Headquarters to 
address the Council in connection with petitions submitted 
by their people. 

After three weeks of intensive work, the Council had 
completed general debate on three of the annual reports, 
those dealing with the British and French Cameroons and 
with British Togoland. On February 17 the Council began 
its review of the report on French Togoland. In each 
case drafting committees are appointed to formulate the 
Council’s own report on the territories, in the light of the 
debate and members’ observations, Still to be considered 
are the reports on Belgian-administered Ruanda-Urundi 
and Britain’s report on Tanganyika (see page 174). Other 
agenda items,to be completed include the Togoland uni- 
fication problem and a series of questions arising from 
General Assembly resolutions on Trusteeship matters. 


Trusteeship 


Under a new agreement concluded at a conference of 
the International Civil Aviation Organization on February 
23 in Paris, the United States and Canada will be respon- 
sible for four weather stations in the North Atlantic, re- 
quiring eleven ships. The weather stations primarily serv- 
ice commercial airlines. There will be five other stations. 
Until January 1, 1955, Britain will be responsible 
for two, and Norway, the Netherlands and 
France one each. After that, the ten ships to man them 
will be rotated. The agreement, for two years, effective 
July 1, 1954, will be automatically extended for one year 
unless one party requests its reopening. Fifteen states 
signed the agreement, which continues and modifies the 
program of weather reporting for forecasts and aid to 
aviation that began in 1946, 


Weather 


_ The Security Council on February 24 heard prelim- 
inary statements on the charge by Israel against Egypt of 
unwarranted interference in shipping through the Suez 
Canal. 


Officers for the tenth session of the Human Rights 
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Commission, elected February 23, are: Mahmoud Azmi, 
Egypt, Chairman (re-elected); René Cassin, France, First 
Vice-Chairman; Enrique Rodriguez Fabregat, Uruguay, 
Second Vice-Chairman; and José Ingles, Philippines, 
Rapporteur. The Commission agreed to discuss first the 
draft covenants on human rights. The next item will be 
the recommendations concerning international respect for 
the right of peoples and nations to self-determination. 


The Commission on the Racial Situation in the Union 
of South Africa, Dantes Bellegarde (Haiti), Henri Laugier 
(France), and Hernan Santa Cruz (Chile), met on Feb- 
ruary 17 at Headquarters, Mr. Santa Cruz, who was re- 
elected Chairman, will also exercise the function of 
Rapporteur. 

The Commission began a study of its plan of work 
in accordance with the General Assembly resolution of 
last December which set out new terms of reference: 

(a) To continue its study of the development of the 
racial situation in the Union of South Africa: 

(i) with reference to the various implications of the 
situation for the populations affected; 
(ii) in relation to the provisions of the Charter and, 

in particular, to Article 14; 

(b) To suggest measures which would help to alleviate 
the situation and promote a peaceful settlement. 


Nearly half of all young people who die between the 
ages of 15 and 24 are killed in traffic accidents. Motor 
vehicles are responsible for more than 70 per cent of all 
transport deaths. Children are the chief victims of motor 
vehicle accidents. Transport accidents rank with tuber- 
culosis as a cause of death in certain countries. 

These conclusion are reported by the World Health 
Organization, after a study of transport accidents in 
Australia, Canada, Denmark, England, Wales,  Fin- 
land, the German Federal Republic, Japan, Ireland, 
Italy, the Nether- 
lands, New Zealand, 
Scotland, Switzer- 
land, the Union of 
South Africa, and the 
United States. 

The WHO study, 
the first of its type 
ever attempted, puts 
the motor vehicle 
well ahead of all 
other means of trans- 
port as a cause of 
death. Far lower in the statistical scale are railway acci- 
dents, followed by road accidents caused by non-motor 
vehicles, and water-transport accidents. Aircraft accidents 
appear at the bottom of the list and mainly affect person- 
nel in military aircraft. 

“It is common knowledge that the traffic problem is 
becoming very acute in all countries by reason of the 
rapid multiplication of means of transport and the need 

(Continued on page 202) 
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Mount Kilimanjaro, highest peak in Africa, dominates the Tanganyika highlands. A picture of the life and problems of the people of this vast 
territory emerges from the annual report of the Administering Authority. The report will be examined this month by the Trusteeship Council. 


Planning for the Future in Tanganyika 


Witchcraft Lingers but Modern Methods Spur Progress in the Largest Trust Territory 


BELIEF in magic and witchcraft 

is still common to the tribes- 
people of Tanganyika. . . . Prayers 
are still offered to the Sky Spirit by 
the Massai and other tribes whose 
chiefs perform “beneficial magic” to 
protect the fertility of their crops, 
bring rain and keep away evil spirits. 
But while the witch doctor still wields 
an occult influence in the remote high- 
land villages of this vast and geo- 
graphically diversified territory, young 
people in Dar es Salaam and other 
urban areas now listen to news com- 
mentaries and African folk music 
broadcast by the local radio stations. 


For, despite the lingering traditions 
still cherished by many of the tribes- 
people, modern progress has gathered 
momentum in Tanganyika, largest of 
the United Nations Trust Territories, 
during the past few years. This is borne 
out by various developments recounted 
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in the Annual Report of the Adminis- 
tering Authority — Britain — which 
will shortly be examined by the Trus- 
teeship Council at its current session 
in New York. 


The Report states that 1952, the pe- 
riod reviewed, was a year of continued 
prosperity with steady progress in all 
fields of development. The territory 
now has more hospitals and health 
clinics; more children are attending 
school and several new schools, in- 
cluding secondary establishments, have 
been built for them; new roads have 
opened up rural areas, allowing pro- 
duce to flow freely to the markets and 
ports; more indigenous people are 
being trained for teaching and for 
posts in the administrative, health and 
technical services; the nearly 8,000,000 
Africans who populate the country are 
being given increasing opportunities to 
manage their local affairs. 


In summing up its Report the Ad- 
ministering Authority finds there are 
encouraging signs for the future, and 
adds: “Important among these are the 
increasing share of large sections of 
the African population in the benefits 
of increased productivity, their re- 
sponse to suggestions for their better- 
ment and their willingness to con- 
tribute to the cost. General optimism 
regarding the territory’s economic po- 
tential continues at a high level, but 
the essential need to keep economic, 
social and political advancement in 
step remains the guiding principle of 
administrative policy. The aim is to 
maintain steady but solid and balanced 
progress in the promotion of the best 
interests of all sections of the in- 
habitants, and success in the pursuit of 
these ideals continues to depend upon 
a community of purpose and of effort 
on the part of all the races and na- 
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tionalities which make up the terri- 
tory’s population.” 


EARLY HISTORY Tanganyika passed 
through many vicissitudes before its 
emergence as a Trust Territory. An 
ancient civilization existed along the 
East African littoral from the earliest 
times. The Greek geographer Ptolemy 
(about A.D. 150) gave some account 
of the region as then known. The first 
active colonization appears to have 
begun in the eighth century by Arabs 
from Oman. 

Subsequently, Persian, Turkish and 
Portuguese colonists were active along 
the coast in Tanganyika and succeed- 
ing occupations exploited the area. 

In the nineteenth century the coun- 
try came under German influence, 
largely through the initiative of a Dr. 
Karl Peters. In 1884 he journeyed into 
the interior and in six weeks concluded 
twelve treaties with chiefs, whose 
chiefdoms were then declared to be 
German territory. In 1885, after Peters 
returned to Berlin, the land he had 
acquired was placed under the protec- 
tion of the Imperial German Govern- 
ment, A ten-mile belt along the coast 
was regarded as belonging to Zanzibar. 

For some time after their acquisition 
of the territory the Germans were en- 
gaged in quelling risings. In 1905 a 
serious rebellion, known as the “Maji- 
Maji” rising, broke out. This was put 
down by the Germans with extreme 
severity and it virtually ended resist- 
ance to German power. 

Soon after the outbreak of the 1914- 
1918 war clashes took place between 
British and German forces on the 
northern frontier of the territory. In 
November 1917, the German forces 
were driven into Portuguese East 
Africa. 

By Article 119 of the Treaty of 
Peace of Versailles Germany re- 
nounced in favor of the Principal Al- 
lied and Associated Powers all her 
rights over her overseas possessions, 
including her East African colony. 
The Principal Allied and Associated 
Powers agreed that Britain should ex- 
ercise a mandate under the League 
of Nations to administer the former 
German colony, except for the areas 
of Ruanda and Urundi, for which the 
mandate. was given to Belgium. 

The administration of the territory 
continued to be carried out under the 
terms of the mandate until the estab- 
lishment of the Trusteeship System 
under the United Nations Charter. 


POLITICAL SPHERE Various developments 
in Tanganyika took place in the politi- 
cal field during the year under review. 
Following the announcement of the 
general acceptance by the United 
Kingdom Government of proposals 
contained in the report of the Constitu- 
tional Development Committee (for 
Tanganyika) the Special Commissioner 
appointed to inquire into organization 
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of local government and the introduc- 
tion of electoral systems paid two visits 
to the territory. His report was still 
under consideration at the end of 
1952. In rural local government con- 
tinued progress was made in establish- 
ing new representative councils and in 
consolidating those bodies already 
established. The financial position of 
the Native Treasuries has been con- 
siderably strengthened. Comprehensive 
new legislation dealing with local gov- 
ernment has been drafted and will be 
introduced into the Legislative Coun- 
cil at an early opportunity. 

Arrangements have been made for 
a complete revision of salary scales of 
civil servants. In this regard the Ad- 
ministration has in view the introduc- 
tion of the fundamental principles of 
uniform scales of basic salaries. The 
number of resident magistrates in the 
territory in 1952 rose to 21 and the 
estimates for 1953 provided for a fur- 
ther increase. 

It is expected that an account of the 
latest political and other developments 
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covering 1953, will be furnished by 
the Special Representative for the Ad- 
ministering Authority, Mr. A. J. Gret- 
ton-Bellew, Attorney-General for the 
territory, When he presents the annual 
Report to the Trusteeship Council 
early this month. He will probably re- 
port on the modification of local gov- 
ernment organization, in the light of 
the report of the Special Commission- 
er, and in response to recommenda- 
tions made by the Trusteeship Council 
after its last review of the Tanganyika 
Report. 


ECONOMIC SCENE In a territory of vast 
distances, relatively small and often 
scattered populations, great areas of 
poor soil with little or no water, huge 
tracts infested by the tsetse fly, the 
great majority of the indigenous peo- 
ple are peasant agriculturalists, con- 
cerned mainly with growing foodstuffs 
for their own consumption. The terri- 
tory’s total needs cannot be met from 
local production and, from time to 
time, owing to the uncertainties of the 
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rainfall, serious shortages occur due 
to crop failures. 

The Report, in fact, states that the 
year under review closed in an at- 
mosphere of some anxiety owing to 
the widespread failure of the “short 
rains” and the consequent low yields 
of early season food crops. Neverthe- 
less, in surveying the economic scene 
as a whole, the Administering Author- 
ity reports continued development in 
almost every phase of life. Special 
efforts have been directed to improv- 
ing communications and developing 
natural resources. Exports from the 
territory in 1952 totalled more than 
£47,000,000 as compared with approxi- 
mately £40,000,000 for the previous 
year. The total value of mineral ex- 
ports, including gold, diamonds and 
copper, was over £6,000,000, 


MINERALS The year was, i fact, notable 
for record mineral sales—over three 
times greater than the previous year. 
This, the Report states, was due large- 
ly to the resumption of diamond sales, 
which were almost entirely suspended 
during 1951 and the latter half of 
1950. The increasing output of other 
minerals, such as lead and mica, em- 
phasized both the growing importance 
which mineral production generally is 
assuming in the territorial economy 
and its future potentialities. 


Imports also showed a considerable 
increase, totalling about £37,000,000; 
the territory was importing larger 
quantities of food, drink, tobacco, tex- 
tiles, fuels and machinery, according 
to statistical data furnished in the Re- 
port. 

Record quantities of most export 
crops were produced. For the last fifty 
years Tanganyika has been the world’s 
largest producer of sisal, the territory’s 
major export crop, with coffee ranking 
the second most important crop. While 
sisal is almost entirely produced on 
large estates, the bulk of the coffee 
crop comes from small farms mainly 
operated by Africans and marketed 
through co-operatives, 

The fall in the price of sisal, and in 
several other principal products, has 
also emphasized the need for greater 
production and, at the same time, 
greater diversification of effort. The 
Administering Authority is taking 
steps to achieve this end. Many new 
industries are becoming productive 
and will add their contribution to the 
national income. 


COMMUNICATIONS The expansion and 
development of water supplies, both in 
rural and urban areas, has continued, 
within the limitations imposed by the 
availability of equipment and staff. 
Substantial progress has also been 
made in the road construction program 
— costing altogether £16,000,000. 
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[The territory now has 3,243 miles of 
main roads, over 13,000 miles of dis- 
trict roads, and approximately 8,000 
miles of village roads]. Further im- 
provements in the railway services 
have resulted from the acquisition of 
new locomotives and rolling stock 
[the total mileage of railway line in 
operation is now 1,577.27], 

Work on the deep-water berths at 
the new port of Mtwara, near the 
southernmost tip of the territory, is 
nearing completion and good progress 
has been made on those under con- 
struction at Dar es Salaam. Telecom- 
munications services have been further 
expanded. During the year plans were 
made for establishing five new radio 
telegraph stations at remote places and 
progress has been made with a general 
reorganization of the telegraph sys- 
tem, in order to speed up transmis- 
sion of telegrams. 


DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMS Implementa- 
tion of the £25,000,000 Development 
and Welfare Plan for 1950 to 1956 
continues, and in 1952 expenditure 
reached the figure of £5,500,000. 
About £15,000,000 of the total ex- 
penditure under the Plan is earmarked 
for basic development — communica- 
tions, public works and township serv- 
ices — and nearly £5,000,000 for de- 


Situated between the great lakes 
of Central Africa and the Indian 
Ocean and lying just south of the 
Equator, Tanganyika has a coast- 
line extending for 500 miles from 
the Umba River in the north to 
the Rovuma River in the South. 
The total area of the territory is 
362,688 square miles, which in- 
cludes about 20,000 square miles 
of inland water. The two extremes 
of topographical relief of the whole 
African continent lie within the 


boundaries of the territory — the 
massive snow-capped Kilimanjaro 
rising to 19,565 feet above sea-level 
and the deep trough-like depression 
filled by the waters of Lake Tan- 


ganyika, the world’s second deepest 
lake (Lake Baikal, in the U.S.S.R.., 
is the world’s deepest lake)—but it 
is in general a land of plains and 
plateaux. The estimated population 
at the end of 1952 was:Africans 
7,850,000; Europeans, 18,000; oth- 
er non-Africans, mainly Asians, 
78,000. Among the Africans some 
120 tribes can be distinguished. 
Some of these number only a few 
thousand persons, while the largest 
tribe, the Sukuma, represents 12 
per cent of the African population 
and numbers over 900,000. The 
capital, largest town and seaport of 
the territory, iy Dar es Salaam, with 
a population of 100,000. 
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velopment of social services and urban 
housing. The balance is being devoted 
to other development projects — pro- 
vision of rural water supplies, bush 
clearing and resettlement, agriculture, 
forestry and veterinary training, re- 
search and extension work, mineral in- 
vestigations and a survey of retail dis- 
tribution. Responsibility for co-ordi- 
nating this program and determining 
priorities within it lies with the Mem- 
ber for Communications, Works and 
Development Planning, but almost 
every department of Government has 
a share in its execution. 

By 1952 forty-four of the fifty-one 
Native Treasuries had approved de- 
velopment programs totaling approxi- 
mately £2,000,000, of which approxi- 
mately £500,000 was expected to be 
spent in 1952, Expenditure so far has 
been primarily for establishment ot 
new services but in some cases has 
been for major improvements or ex- 
pansion of existing services. 

Purchases of capital goods by the 
territorial government totalled approxi- 
mately £625,000 in value and con- 
sisted mainly of structural steel, vehi- 
cles, agricultural machinery and im- 
plements. The majority of the pur- 
chases were undertaken in the United 
Kingdom through the Crown Agents 
for the Colonies. 


SPECIALIZED AGENCIES Proposals for 
technical assistance were submitted to 
certain specialized agencies during the 
year and, in particular, arrangements 
were made for the visit of a United 
Nations technical assistance officer to 
advise on the scope of the employment 
of specialized agencies’ technical as- 
sistants. The United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Organi- 
zation, the World Health Organiza- 
tion, and the Food and Agriculture 
Organization have also lent their co- 
operation in various schemes and prob- 
lems in the territory. 


SOCIAL ADVANCEMENT The Report re- 
veals further progress in the imple- 
mentation of the territory’s develop- 
ment programs for public health and 
other social services. The deployment 
of capital, staff and plant on building 
work reached a new peak in 1952, 
much of the work being directly con- 
cerned with medical and housing pro- 
grams. There is still a serious housing 
shortage in the territory but many new 
houses are now being built in urban 
areas for renting to Africans. 

The medical building program was 
widespread. A new tuberculosis hos- 
pital at Kibongoto, on the slopes of 
Mount Kilimanjaro, was almost com- 
pleted at a cost of £41,750, while the 
general hospital at Korogwe is also 
substantially finished. A new £47,000- 
hospital was begun at Lindi, an im- 
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portant provincial town, while ad- 
ditions were made to other hospitals 
and clinics, Altogether 62 general hos- 
pitals and dispensaries are now main- 
tained by the Government. The total 
expenditure on heaith, medical and 
sanitation services for 1952 was esti- 
mated at £1,524,434, compared with 
£1,259,173 for the previous year. 
[his financial provision represented 
8.2 per cent of the recurrent expendi- 
ture and 17.5 per cent of special ex- 
penditure of the total territorial budget 
tor the vear under review. 


STATUS OF WOMEN When presenting the 
last administrative report to the Trus- 
teeship Council, Sir Edward Twining, 
Governor of the territory, laid par- 
ticular emphasis on the status of Afri- 
can women, whom he described as 
“the key to the future of Tanganyika.” 
They were, he said, not only wives 
and mothers but they lived a life of 
toil “in the fields and in the homes.” 
Moreover, they Were surrounded by 
a number of taboos “which seemed to 
have been nicely arranged to allow 
commodities in short supply to be used 
by the men.” In its subsequent recom- 
mendations the Council, recognizing 
this problem, expressed hope that the 
Administering Authority would con- 
tinue to emphasize the improvement in 
the status of women. 

The present Report states that the 
Administering Authority fully shares 
the Council’s views on this subject and 
that every effort is now being made 
to ensure continued progress in this 
sphere. Details are given of various 
activities by women’s organizations di- 
rected towards the emancipation of 
African women. They are entitled to 
hold public office, while the territorial 
laws recognize no discrimination on 
grounds of sex. 

Nevertheless, women traditionally 
are barred from political life and their 
Opportunities, for education apparently 
still lag far behind those available to 
men. During its tour of the territory 
in 1951 the United Nations Visiting 
Mission heard very little from women 
and when, at a village baraza, it 
noticed for the first time the presence 
of women it suggested they might wish 
to say something to the Mission. A 
chiet replied that it was not “the cus- 
tom amongst the Sukuma for the 
women to take part in the discussion 
of public affairs.” Further, when the 
Mission invited a woman sub-chief to 
address it, she politely declined. 

Many traditional customs such as 
polygamy and the system of bride- 
price are still general throughout the 
territory. Bride-price, according to the 
administrative report, may take the 
form of payment in livestock, cash or 
clothing, or agricultural produce; in 
some tribes it may be partly paid in 
labor. The payment is made by the 
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bridegroom or his family to the bride’s 
family and regularizes the marriage 
contract. “There is no question of the 
purchase of the bride,’ the Report 
adds. 


LIVING STANDARDS The Administering 
Authority shares the concern expressed 
in the past by the Trusteeship Council 
over the comparatively low standard 
of living in some parts of the territory. 
It is pointed out, however, that condi- 
tions vary so much in different parts 
of the country that it is difficult to 
generalize. Not only is the actual 
standard of living largely affected by 
local conditions, such as rainfall and 
soil fertility, but there is in general a 
wide difference between urban and 
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rural conditions. In some parts favor- 
able conditions make life for the Afri- 
cans comparatively easy and good food 
crops enable them to live comfortably 
In other areas poor crops provide only 
the bare necessities of life. In urban 
areas the circumstances of the lower 
paid workers still presents a problem, 
but this continues to receive the atten- 
tion of the Administering Authority 
which is taking all practicable meas- 
ures of amelioration, including in- 
creased wage rates. [According to 
statistics in the Report the average 
Wages paid to agricultural workers 
range trom 20 to 39 shillings a month, 
and in industry from 40 to 79 shillings 
monthly. Rations and other services 
in many cases augment these rates.] 
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THE EFFORTS of the Veterinary Science and Animal Husbandry Department to control cattle 


diseases in Tanganyika have in recent years made a great impression on the African farmer. It 

is not unusual for primitive tribesmen to make long journeys for buying hypodermic needles 

and dimidium bromide to protect cattle from trypanosomiasis and the ravages of the tsetse fly. 

Here, arrangements are being made by government livestock officers for the tuberculin testing 
of a herd of cattle. 
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CORPORAL PUNISHMENT Both the Gen- 
eral Assembly and the Trusteeship 
Council have in the past few years 
recommended the immediate abolition 
of corporal punishment in all Trust 
Territories where it still exists. On this 
question the Administering Authority's 
stated policy is to bring the practice 
in Tanganyika fully into line with the 
practice in the United Kingdom and 
to secure as soon as possible the com- 
plete abolition of corporal punishment 
as a sanction of the courts. 


According to statistical data given 
in the present Report the subordinate 
courts in the territory imposed 542 
sentences of corporal punishment dur- 
ing the year under review, and the 
indigenous local courts 561 such sen- 
tences. These figures represented a 
reduction in the first category of 43 
sentences and in the second, a reduc- 
tion of 175. 

The territory maintains a_ police 
force with a total strength (in 1952) 
of just over 3,000, consisting of 121 
Europeans, 104 Asians, and 3,038 
Africans. At present the officers are 
mostly Europeans but also include a 
number of Asians and 98 Africans. 
There were no instances of public dis- 
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AFRICANS learning to strip and reassemble a car engine at the Government's training centre 
for ex-servicemen at Mgulani, near Dar es Salaam, Courses are given in building and allied 
trades, in mechanical work and in tailoring and shoemaking. Trainees receive uniforms, food 
and quarters free and, on the completion of their course, they receive a free set of tools. 


order during the year although a 
minor tribal riot, in connection with 
the chieftainship of the Musuma area, 
necessitated police intervention. 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS The Report, 
while noting that a major problem is 
the provision of new buildings, tells 
of continued advancement in the edu- 
cational field. The rate at which 
school buildings can be erected is 
«governed by the limitations of the ter- 
ritory’s building capacity, which was 
fully extended during the year under 
review. Figures of financial provisions 
indicate the progressive expansion of 
educational services in the territory. 
In 1950 educational expenditures 
totalled £1,503,505; in 1952 £2,522,- 
103 and in 1953 the provisional esti- 
mates totalled £3,119,546. 

The revised plans for African edu~ 
cation covering the next two years 
provide for a considerable increase in 
the target figure for pupils attending 
school, increased education for girls, 
teacher-training fields, technical edu- 
cation, and also for an increase in 
inspection and supervision, The esti- 
mated total cost of capital works for 
a ten-year period is 41,425,000 as 
against the original estimate of £500,- 
000. 

An important project not included 
in the revised plans is the establish- 
ment of a Natural Resources School 
providing for 450 African students. 





~ Training at this school will be not 


“SHOT HOLE DRILLING” by a seismic party on the beach at Mafia, Tanganyika. Echoes from only for junior service personnel of 


rock structures hundreds of feet below are recorded on a seismograph, by which experts can 
estimate the depth of mineral deposits. 
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the Agriculture, Veterinary and For- 
estry Departments of the government, 
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but also for teachers working in rural 
areas. It is hoped that wives of stu- 
dents will at the same time undergo 
courses in housecrafts, child welfare, 
and similar subjects. 

Two new men’s _teacher-training 
centres and a girls’ school and teacher- 
training centre were opened in the 
territory during the period reviewed. 
There are now nine government sec- 
ondary schools for African boys and 
twelve conducted by voluntary agen- 
cies. At the primary stage there are 
447 government and Native Authority 
schools and about 1,150 grant-aided 
voluntary agency schools. In addi- 
tion, there are some 6,610 sub-grade 
“bush schools,” where an attempt is 
made to follow the primary school 
syllabus. 

A major problem in the educational 
program continues to be the training 
of an adequate number of African 
teachers. Under the revised educa- 
tional plan the target is 30 training 
“streams” providing for an annual out- 
put of 750 teachers and 375 women 
teachers. During the year reviewed 81 
Grade One teachers obtained certifi- 
cates, while 7 new Grade One teachers 
received licenses; 355 Grade Two 
men teachers obtained certificates and 
27 licenses to teach; 71 women stu- 
dents obtained Grade Two certificates 
and 5 licenses to teach. 


HIGHER EDUCATION At its 1952 session 
the Trusteeship Council, noting the in- 
crease in Tanganyika students attend- 
ing institutions of higher education 
outside the territory, welcomed the 
statement of the Administering Au- 
thority that the question of the estab- 
lishment of a university college in 
Tanganyika was receiving active con- 
sideration. On this subject the present 
Report states that there are no such 
institutions at present in the territory, 
but opportunities for higher education 
are provided by the University College 
of Makerere in Uganda, an institution 
equipped to conduct basic research in 
medicine, agriculture, veterinary sci- 
ence, sociological science and _lan- 
guages. 

During 1952 twenty-three govern- 
ment scholarships were awarded to 
Makerere, and 8 other scholarships 
for higher educational training else- 
where. 

Further advances have been made 
in adult and mass education, which 
now affects more than 2,000,000 in- 
digenous inhabitants, Citing the type 
of work being done under these 
Community Development schemes the 
Report tells of activities in the Lake 
Province, where special funds for 
adult education were used for literacy 
schemes, for providing cement for im- 
proved water supplies, timber for im- 
proved bridges and piers, for financing 
of latrines and encouraging better 
health measures, for Boy Scout troops 
equipment, and goal posts for football 
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pitches, which the people themselves 
levelled. Thousands of literacy primers 
have been distributed in the rural 
areas, and outside Dar es Salaam 38 
welfare centres are maintained as 
focal points for adult education. 


FILMS AND RADIO Screening of Euro- 
pean, Asian, and occasionally Egyptian 
and Arabic films in cinemas through- 
out the territory continues to expand 
and there are now twenty-five 35 mm. 
projectors. A films research officer is 
making and showing films for social 
community development projects and 
testing the reaction of audiences. Fur- 
ther progress has been made towards 
founding an indigenous film industry 
by making entertaining films in 
Swahili. The first program in this con- 
nection was shown with some success 
during 1952. 

The Dar es Salaam Broadcasting 
System gives a daily program in 
Swahili and the number of listeners 
is still increasing. Particularly popular 
are the running commentaries given 
on inter-territorial football matches. 
Radio receiving licenses are issued 
free. The broadcasting service is ready 
for expansion to cover the whole ter- 
ritory and only awaits the completion 
of a new transmitter, for which the 
Colonial Development and Welfare 
Fund has made a grant of £55,000. 

Indigenous folklore occupies a 
prominent place in the primary school 
curriculum. Traditional stories known 
to the children offer valuable subjects 
for dramatization and in some schools 
old men of the locality tell children 
traditional tales of tribal history. 

Libraries and reading rooms are 
maintained at many centres. In Dar 
es Salaam the British Council main- 
tains a central library, makes presen- 
tations of books, periodicals and 
pamphlets to schools, and arranges 
lectures, readings, film shows, and art 


exhibitions in the various centres, A 
library of United Nations records, re- 
ports, and other publications is now 
being developed. 

There is no censorship in the terri- 
tory and the Report states that, sub- 
ject only to the provisions of the law 
governing sedition and libel the Gov- 
ernment does not attempt to exercise 
any control of what is published in the 
Press. 

The territory’s one daily newspaper 
in English is supplemented by various 
periodical publications in Swahili 
which are issued by the Public Rela- 
tions Officer. The number of district 
newspapers, with circulations ranging 
from 300 to 3,000, increased during 
the year although the Report points 
out that African-owned papers have 
not been very successful, The East 
African Literature Bureau publishes 
an illustrated weekly magazine, Taza- 
ma, while the supply of books in the 
vernacular is increasing. The Report 
notes that the sale of Literature Bu- 
reau publications is now higher in the 
Trust Territory than in neighboring 
Kenya or Uganda. 


MISSIONARY ACTIVITIES The various 
missionary societies working in the 
territory are, says the Report, out- 
standing among the voluntary agencies 
engaged in cultural, educational and 
social activities. The number of mis- 
sions, many of them with a number 
of stations, working in the territory at 
the end of the year under review was 
thirty-six, of which eighteen were 
Roman Catholic and seventeen non- 
Roman Christian missions and one a 
Muslim mission. The total number of 
missionaries, not including African 
priests, pastors and other mission 
workers, was 1,980, comprising mem- 
bers of nineteen different nationalities. 
The total number of converts claimed 
by the missions is some 1,246,000. 





Annual Essay Contest 


HE annual essay contest for mem- 

bers of non-governmental organi- 
zations collaborating with the United 
Nations is open for entries until May 
1. The contest, sponsored by the 
United Nations Department of Public 
Information, is open to persons be- 
longing to non-governmental organiza- 
tions who are between the ages of 20 
and 35 and are nationals of Member 
states, or of countries administered by 
Member sstates. Nationals of other 
countries may be authorized to par- 
ticipate on the request of a national 
association. 

This year, for the first time, mem- 
bers of non-governmental organiza- 
tions in the United States are eligible. 

Candidates may choose either of two 
subjects: “The role of education in 
developing international understand- 
ing,” or “Economic development and 
world peace.” The essays may be writ- 


ten in the candidate’s mother tongue. 

Seven prizes of a month’s stay at 
United Nations Headquarters in New 
York will be awarded, no more than 
one to the same country. Living and 
travel expenses of the winners will be 
paid for by the United Nations, In 
addition, there will be from six to ten 
prizes of a two-week stay at one of the 
regional centres of United Nations ac- 
tivity, Geneva, Santiago or Bangkok. 

The essays will be examined by na- 
tional organizing committees, and the 
two best entries from each country 
will be judged by an_ international 
panel consisting of officials of the 
United Nations Department of Public 
Information and experts in the field of 
international education, Entries must 
reach the national organizing commit- 
tees before May 1, 1954. The prize 
winners will be announced before 
June 25, 1954. 
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The Newsprint Shortage: Locating 


New Sources for Paper and Pulp 


HAT can be done to meet the 
world demand for newsprint? 
Some possible answers and sugges- 
tions are given in a publication “Paper 
for Printing: Today and Tomorrow” 
written by the Intelligence Unit of the 
London Economist and _ presented 
jointly by the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Organi- 
zation and the Food and Agriculture 
Organization, 

World demand has far outstripped 
world supply of newsprint. The situa- 
tion is bound to become worse unless 
efforts are made on a heroic scale. 
Many newspapers, because of the 
shortage, have been forced to stop 
publication. Papers in many countries 
have had to reduce their size and 
frequency of publication. Specialized 
and educational publications have been 
especially hard hit. Hundreds of mil- 
lions of people now illiterate are 
determined to gain the good things 
of life which are available only to 
those who can read; yet textbooks 
remain unpublished, 

Moreover, scarce newsprint means 
poor newspapers, for the greater the 
supply of newsprint the greater the op- 
portunity for making newspapers in- 
formative, intelligent and universal in 
appeal. The shrinkage of: newsprint, 
the authors indicate, is usually asso- 
ciated with insufficient coverage and 
a decline in quality because “the less 
desirable news items, for which the 
demand is greatest,” almost invariably 
encroach upon space formerly taken 
up by foreign affairs, culture and 
science. 


SHAPE OF THE PROBLEM Obstacles in 
the way of increasing the supply in- 
clude the need for capital investment, 
marketing systems, high prices, lack 
of foreign currencies and the limited 
availability of coniferous wood pulp— 
the basic raw material for newsprint. 

Further, the source of supply is 
limited, in the main, to North America 
and Europe, two areas which at present 
consume nearly the total production. 
(With 23 per cent of the world’s pop- 
ulation, these two areas consumed 81 
per cent of newsprint production in 
1950; Latin America, Africa and Asia, 
with 61 per cent of the world’s pop- 
ulation, accounted for only 10 per 
cent of consumption. ) 
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The prodigality with which Europe 
and North America devour wood pulp 
should not, however, be ascribed to 
greed. Consumption of paper prod- 
ucts goes hand in hand with industrial 
activity. The greater the volume of 
industrial production, the greater the 
amount required not only for educa- 
tional purposes and daily papers, but 
for advertising, packaging and wrap- 
ping, the manufacture of rayon and 
plastics, and other industrial uses. 


IMMENSE INCREASE IN WORLD DEMAND 
The new requirements created by 
the emerging educational, political and 
economic advances in Asia, Latin 
America and Africa are therefore 
likely to be immense, It is conserva- 
tively estimated that world demand 
for wood pulp in 1960 will reach the 
figure of fifty million tons. Thirty- 
two million tons were used in 1950. 
To get a picture of the total need 
for paper, the study gives information 
on the whole range of industrial ma- 
terials derived from wood pulp. Of the 
thirty-two million tons produced in 
1950 (excluding the U.S.S.R.), all but 
four per cent actually came from Eu- 
rope and North America and all 
of it was consumed there, save for 
about 400,000 tons which became 
available for the rest of the world. Of 
this total, the United States produced 
forty-two per cent and consumed fifty- 
one per cent, showing a marked in- 
crease in production since 1937 (125 
per cent) largely because of the de- 
velopment of the sulphate process 
which has made it possible to open up 
the pine regions of the southern states. 





HOPE FOR A SOLUTION The hard fact is 
that prospective world demand for all 
types of paper-making materials is not 
likely to be met by established indus- 
tries using the traditional raw mate- 
rials, the report indicates. Nor is the 
idea of voluntary or governmental al- 
locations to the hardest-hit countries 
desirable except as an emergency 
measure, for “the object should be to 
ensure that there is enough newsprint 
to go around for everybody who wants 
it.” 

The only hopeful long-term solution 
offered lies in the establishment of 
new industries in under-developed 
countries which possess the requisite 
natural resources for paper-making— 


not necessarily from the usual raw ma- 
terial, but from locally available 
fibrous material such as bagasse (sugar 
cane waste), bamboo, straw and pulp 
wood from tropical forests. 

Opening up new industries should 
not be conceived as a purely national 
effort, the authors believe. Emphasis 
should be put on increased regional 
production for several reasons, fore- 
most being the heavy investment re- 
quired. Setting up a modern mill with 
a capacity of 50,000 tons a year, for 
instance, costs at least ten million dol- 
lars, and twenty million if it produces 
paper as well as pulp. Moreover, it 
takes up to five years before a mill 
can go into full production. 

Considerable thought should also be 
given to ways of increasing the supply 
of pulpwood available to existing mills 
through better utilization of wood, 
the improvement of machine perform- 
ance and new pulping methods. The 
realm of saving is exemplified by a 
statistic from the United States where 
less than fifty per cent of the total 
forest crop reaches the final con- 
sumer, the remainder being wasted or 
wastefully burned. In Northern Eu- 
rope, “productive utilization of the 
crop amounts to only 75 per cent.” 


WHAT IS BEING DONE New schemes are 
reported in several countries. Aus- 
tralia is processing hardwood for 
paper-making from a home-grown 
species of eucalyptus. In New Zea- 
land, current plans provide for an an- 
nual production of 60,000 tons of 
newsprint, the raw material coming 
from the largest man-made forest in 
the world — 200,000 acres of affore- 
station. Argentina is developing a 


_ newsprint industry to produce 75,000 


tons a year, entirely from local mate- 
rials. In Chile, a pulp and paper plant 
is being set up with the aid of a $16 
million loan from the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment; in 1952, the Chilean Govern- 
ment announced the approval of a sec- 
ond project for a $10 million news- 
print mill to be financed by private 
United States investors. 


Fao, which is directly concerned 
with forest problems, offers assistance 
to governments through expert mis- 
sions sent to make studies of local 
potentialities of paper and pulp pro- 
duction and to help with planning the 
establishment of these new industries 
in local areas. Technical assistance 
agreements have been concluded with 
Turkey, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colom- 
bia, Cuba, Ecuador, Mexico, Peru, 
Venezuela, the Philippines, Thailand, 
Yugoslavia and Greece. 
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Economic Adjustment Problems 


Acute in Asia and Far East 


Food Situation Better in 1953 but Drop in Export 
Earnings Has Added to Problems of Rapid 


Development of National Economies 


CONOMIC adjustment problems 

confronting Asia and the Far East 
were accentuated during 1953, Export 
earnings, for instance, were lower— 
a fact which had to be reconciled with 
the need and desire for economic prog- 
ress in the region. Attention to this 
and other matters is drawn in the re- 
cently issued Economic Survey for 
Asia and the Far East, 1953, prepared 
by the secretariat of the United Na- 
tions economic commission for the 
region (ECAFE). 

Prominent features in Asia’s eco- 
nomic development during 1953, as 
described in the Survey, included the 
following: 

(i) The effects of the Korean 
“boom and bust” period have worked 
themselves out and there are indica- 
tions that Asian export earnings have 
settled down since the second half of 
1953 on a level slightly higher than 
that registered in the immediate pre- 
Korean War period (before June 
1950). 

(ii) The food situation since the 
second half of 1953 has changed from 
scarcity to surplus in relation to effec- 
tive demand and, with the break in 
rice prices, the last vestiges of the 
sellers’ market have disappeared. 

(iii) While export prices have un- 
til recently continued to decline, 
domestic prices in most Asian coun- 
tries have sh6wn an upward tendency. 

(iv) The purchase of capital goods 
has acquired a different aspect: where- 
as unti] not too long ago delivery 
difficulties on the part of foreign sup- 
pliers were a limiting factor, the vol- 
ume of purchases is now governed by 
considerations of available foreign ex- 
change on the part of Asian importers. 

(v) Asian countries are hit by the 
price “squeeze” resulting from Asian 
raw material prices having suffered a 
sharper drop than prices of imported 
capital goods. 

(vi) Lower revenues have con- 
fronted all governments of Asian 
countries with the dilemma of either 
curtailing economic projects, or re- 
sorting to controlled deficit financing 
in the interest of uninterrupted eco- 
nomic development. 


PRODUCTION Moderate changes and 
readjustments have generally charac- 
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terized Asian economic developments 
in 1953, the ECAFE Survey reports. 
Among the most important events: 
food production rose to record post- 
war levels. The increased supplies were 
not enough, however, to restore the 
pre-war level of consumption per per- 
son. 

In contrast, the output of raw ma- 
terials and agricultural commodities 
other than food showed divergent, but 
usually downward, trends. 


PRICE PICTURE During 1953 the long 
persistent sellers’ market for food 
finally broke and effective demand 
once more became a controlling fac- 
tor both for food and raw materials. 
With the change in the food market, 
the sellers’ market has gone out of 
existence for the entire range of pro- 
duction. It had already made room 
for a buyers’ market for most ma- 
terials by the end of 1951, and for 
industrial equipment by the end of 
1952. 

Price declines, however, seem to 
have been halted in 1953, or else 
given way to small increases (except 
for tin and rubber where prices regis- 
tered a sharp drop in the first half of 
the year). Despite this favorable price 
development, production of a number 
of commodities has declined, and land 
has, in some cases, been diverted from 
industrial crops to food production. 


INDUSTRIAL CAPACITY As deliveries of 
1951 and 1952 orders were effected, 
industrial capacity rose in several 
Asian countries. The production of 
basic industries (coal, power, iron ore, 
and cement) throughout the region 
was higher than in 1952, according to 
the Survey. Textile output also rose. 
The increases were widespread and 
appear to reflect a fairly general ex- 
pansion of production. Notable ex- 
amples of this kind were the textile 
industry in Pakistan and cement and 
power production in Malaya. In India 
a considerable expansion in produc- 
tion has been achieved as a result of 
the Five-Year Plan. In Japan invest- 
ment has continued on a high level. 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS Changes in the 
balance of payments position of Asian 
countries were much less marked than 


in previous years, with imports and 
exports contracting in value as a re- 
sult of price declines. Burma and Thai- 
land were exceptions, since high 
prices could still be obtained for rice 
for most of the year; in the Philip- 
pines, higher prices increased the value 
of exports. With the break in rice 
prices, however, Burma and Thailand 
are also likely to experience serious 
readjustment problems in 1954, the 
Survey observes. 


INFLATION, DEFLATION Jn marked con- 
trast to the decline in import and ex- 
port prices, domestic wholesale prices 
and the cost of living have shown an 
upward trend in most countries of the 
region except in the Philippines and 
Malaya. Money wages, too, have con- 
tinued to rise, and real wages, it would 
seem, are almost universally higher 
than before the outbreak of the Ko- 
rean war. 

Nevertheless, inflationary pressure 
has generally lessened, if not com- 
pletely disappeared. Domestic controls 
and rationing have been relaxed in 
many countries, though import con- 
trols have been preserved. 


FOOD POSITION Countries in the ECAFI 
region shared in the world-wide im- 
provement in the food situation dur- 
ing 1953. Rice production in 1952/53 
went up by 7 per cent, the greatest im- 
provement in any of the post-war 
years; it is now well above the pre- 
war level. 

The increased food production was 
largely due to good weather and better 
yields. Widespread grow-more-food 
measures and improved security condi- 
tions in some countries also helped, as 
did construction of irrigation works, 
distribution of agricultural requisites, 
and suitable incentives. 

Present indications are that the 
1953 crops may turn out to be larger 
in deficit countries than in 1952, ex- 
cept in Japan where the 1953 rice 
crop was about 20 per cent less than 
in the previous year. 

Reduced import needs in other 
parts of the region are likely to off- 
set the increase in Japan’s rice require- 
ment; and rice surpluses available 
from Burma, Thailand, and the States 
of Indo-China are expected to exceed 
last year’s availabilities by approxi- 
mately one million tons. 

Mainland China has announced its 
intention of exporting 270,000 tons of 
rice to Ceylon in fulfillment of a trade 
agreement. 


The 1954 picture of the food posi- 
tion would thus indicate a consider- 
able increase in export availabilities in 
the region and only limited changes in 
effective demand at current prices, 
though price reduction could apprecia- 
bly stimulate demand and shift con- 
sumption back to the pre-war import 
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pattern, where rice was the largest im- 
port, wheat and other cereals being 
of minor importance. 


EXPORT EARNINGS Export earnings of 
the region, the Survey suggests, are 
showing signs of settling at a level 
somewhat higher than that prevailing 
before the outbreak of the Korean 
War. The value of goods exported in 
the first half of 1953 was about $3,300 
million as against $2,600 million in 
the first half of 1950, immediately be- 
fore the outbreak of the Korean War. 

Part of this improvement, however, 
was due to the substantial increase in 
Japanese exports. 

If Japan is excluded, the picture is 
less favorable, for export values would 
show a somewhat less marked increase, 
from $2,300 million to $2,700 million 
between the first half of 1950 and 
the first half of 1953. 

Commodity prices and, to a lesser 
degree, changes in export volumes 
have determined the development of 
export earnings. The reduction in ex- 
port earnings has gradually tapered 
off. Whereas the decline was extremely 
rapid between the first and the second 
half of 1951, when it amounted to 
some $1,000 million, it gradually fell 
to about $270 million between the 
second half of 1952 and the first half 
of 1953, 

There was, however, a substantial 
rise in trade between the region’s vari- 
ous countries. They have also slightly 
improved their ability to import manu- 
factured goods from their main sources 
of supply, according to the Survey. 


GOVERNMENT EXPENDITURES While spend- 
ing in the private sector of the econ- 
omy was generally reduced as a result 
of more stringent import or exchange 
restrictions, governments found on the 
whole that their revenues were de- 
clining more rapidly than they were 
prepared to reduce expenditure, 
though some -efforts were made to 
curtail spending. 

In fact, with the exception of the 
Philippines, total expenditure has risen 
both in money and in real terms. 

More significantly, investment ex- 
penditure has risen more than total 
expenditure. This development was 
most rapid in Mainland China, India, 
and Burma. 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT The need to 
adjust consumption to lower income 
levels and the problems of finance 
caused difficulties for economic de- 
velopment programs. The effects of 
the recession became more widespread 
and imports of capital goods continued 
to decline in all countries except Thai- 
land, Burma, and the Philippines. On 
the other hand, the incentive to expand 
industrial capacity was prodded by the 
continued increase in domestic con- 
sumption. In many countries this more 
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than offset the adverse effects of de- 
clining exports. 

The present situation is character- 
ized by the growing importance of 
government expenditure for economic 
development in almost all countries of 
the region. At the same time, however, 
budget deficits are appearing or grow- 
ing in several countries as, despite 
lower export earnings, larger funds are 
used for basic developments which 
are essential to the increase of national 
output and higher productivity. 

According to the Survey, several 
countries are already running close to 
the borderline at which the balance 
of payments deficits might lead to seri- 
ous difficulties. Because of some over- 
hang of purchasing power still remain- 
ing from the period of the “boom,” 
the situation may in some cases even 
be worse than it was in 1950. 





Indeed, the study suggests that a 
somewhat acute conflict may develop 
in 1954 between the needs of economic 
growth and monetary stability in some 
countries. 

On the basis of the financial re- 
sources at present available and in 
view of the still low level of genuine 
savings for investment, the Surve) 
considers it unrealistic to hope for 
very rapid economic progress. The 
immediate development difficulties for 
many countries it ascribes to the fact 
that, without foreign aid, present levels 
of export earnings and government 
revenue are hardly likely to provide 
a sufficient and increasing amount of 
resources for economic development 
projects to which governments have 
been committed. 





Analysis of Ways to Surmount 


Asia’s Economic Obstacles 


Need for Long-Term Economic Outlook 


Stressed at Commission’s Session 


By DR. P. S. LOKANATHAN 


Executive Secretary, 
Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East 


HAT are the impressions one 

carries away from the tenth ses- 
sion of the Economic Commission for 
Asia and the Far East which ended at 
Kandy, Ceylon, on February 18? 
What were the achievements of the 
session? 

The main event at this 11-day 
ECAFE gathering was the — three-day 
debate on the economic situation of 
the Asian countries. This debate, in 
which speakers from over 20 Asian 
and non-Asian countries eagerly seized 
the opportunity to air their views at 
this forum provided by the United 
Nations, was more than a mere re- 
view of Asian economic conditions. 
It was, on the part of the Asian coun- 
tries, a declaration of faith in con- 
tinued advance on the basis of planned 
economic activities, and a statement of 
policy that, despite the unmitigated 
emphasis on_ industrialization, more 
stress must be given to agricultural 
development and ancillary endeavors 
in transport and power development. 

Finally, the debate brought forth 
appeals for international co-operation 
addressed to the more advanced coun- 
tries. These appeals took three forms: 
for more stable and equitable prices 
for Asian raw material exports; for a 


larger flow of foreign capital and 
capital goods; and for wider know- 
how, especially by increased training 
and research facilities. 

The Commission has every year 
brought together a representative gath- 
ering of Cabinet Ministers, diplomats 
and high-ranking government officials, 
representatives of business communi- 
ties, economists and other experts, 

The debates covering the fields of 
industry, trade, transport, technical 
assistance and agriculture, were of 
a high level. The general impression 
was summed up in the statement that 
the discussions were firmly planted in 
the realities and the requirements of 
everyday life of the Asian economies. 
An outsider, observing the Commis- 
sion’s session, might well have had 
a feeling of attending the “economic 
parliament of Asia”—as these meet- 
ings were once described by the In- 
donesian Prime Minister. 

The wide range of subjects dis- 
cussed at the Commission’s session— 
and in somewhat more detail at the 
immediately preceding gatherings of 
ECAFE’s Committees on Industry and 
Trade and Transport—is evidence that 
ECAFE is spreading out into all major 
branches of Asian economic life 
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through studies, small and large, meet- 
ings of experts, seminars, advisory 
services, study trips and training sem- 
inars. 


ACUTE ISSUES The Committees’ delib- 
erations indicated that the Asian Gov- 
ernments are facing a number of 
acute basic problems. These might be 
put—as in fact they were—in the form 
of two questions: “Where do we go 
from here?” and “Have our own 
efforts and those of our friends who 
are assisting us been sufficient?” 

Asian economic conditions were 
considered by representatives against 
the background of factual analysis 
provided by the ECAFE secretariat’s 
annual Economic Survey published on 
the opening day of the Commission’s 
session (see page 181). 

The main features of the Asian 
economic situation as described in the 
Survey and since borne out by the 
statements of representatives at Kandy 
were: (i) the effects of the Korean 
war have worked themselves out and 
Asian export earnings appeared some- 
what more settled on a level slightly 
above that of the immediate pre-Ko- 
rean period; (ii) the food situation 
since the second half of 1953 has 
changed from one of scarcity to one 
of surplus in relation to effective de- 
mand (including conditions in tradi- 
tional rice export markets); (iii) 
the prices of imported capital equip- 
ment have begun to drop, but Asian 
countries are still suffering from the 
“price squeeze” resulting from Asian 
raw material prices having suffered a 
sharper decline than prices of imported 
capital goods; (iv) lower revenues 
confronted all Asian governments with 
the dilemma of having either to cur- 
tail economic projects or to resort to 
controlled deficit financing and con- 
tinue economic development without 
interruptions. 





THE BASIC PROBLEM ‘The most funda- 
mental of all problems confronting the 
Asian governments arises from the 
fact that despite increased production, 
the rate of population growth (10 
million to 20 million people a year) 
continues to outstrip the rate at which 
food output is increasing. By 1956, 
the region’s population, it is estimated, 
will be 31 per cent greater than in 
the middle ‘thirties, while food supply 
and agricultural output generally will 
only be 19 per cent greater. This con- 
sideration alone explains why India 
and other Asian countries give first 
priority to measures for the improve- 
ment of agricultural production. It 
also explains why Asian governments, 
which have so far been submerged to 
a large extent by short-term. consid- 
erations, are recognizing the need for 
a long-term economic philosophy. In 
practice, this means much more ac- 
celerated diversification of economies 
and more rapid economic develop- 
ment. 
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TERMS OF TRADE At present, and still 
for many years to come, all these 
problems still hinge on export earn- 
ings. The terms of trade have recently 
shown a slight improvement, But the 
Asian countries justifiably fear price 
fluctuations. Because their economies 
are mostly agricultural, producers are 
unable to catch up with price increases 
while fully hit by the impact of price 
declines. 

Asian governments view the eco- 
nomic future of their countries with 
profound confidence, but they stress 
the imperative importance of inter- 
national measures that would ensure 
price and commodity agreements. 
There was considerable interest shown 
in United Nations activities directed 
to this end. Among the various sug- 
gestions discussed at the ECAFE session 
in Kandy, there was also a proposal 
for an international pool into which 
the more developed countries might 
place funds to be put at the disposal 
of under-developed countries at the 
time of an adverse turn in the terms 
of trade. 

The meeting showed the apprecia- 
tion of the Asian countries for the 
foreign aid that has been received and 
also their desire to continue this co- 
operation on a wider and broader 
plane. In Kandy, the U.S.S.R. joined 
the Western powers and Japan in 
offering trade and credit agreements 


and technical assistance, making it 
clear that this would be rendered ex- 
clusively through the United Nations. 


DILEMMA There was, moreover, a note 
of urgency in the Commission’s de- 
liberations. The Asian countries are 
battling with a dilemma: to curtail 
economic development programs or 
to incur budgetary deficits. The for- 
eign exchange situation is difficult, 
and in many countries has necessitated 
a tightening-up of currency regula- 
tions. The predominant feeling is that 
international and bilateral efforts must 
be increased to aid Asian economic 
development and raise Asian living 
standards, 

EcaFE also came in for much praise, 
especially for its Economic Survey 
which, for the first time, includes de- 
tailed reviews of the countries of the 
region. Structurally, ECAFE has been 
strengthened by the Commission’s de- 
cision to establish special sub-commit- 
tees on mineral resources and trade. 
Though ECAFE’s spadework is being 
done more and more by its subsidiary 
sub-committees and working parties, 
I believe that all representatives who 
attended the Kandy session of the 
Commission left Kandy with the con- 
viction that the meeting has contrib- 
uted to an understanding of Asian 
economic problems, to international 
co-operation and to the strengthening 
of regional ties. @ 


| INLAND TRANSPORT COMMITTEE HOLDS SESSION IN CEYLON | 


SPECIFIC QUESTIONS concerning railways, highways, and inland waterways were discussed 
at the session of the United Nations Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East (ECAFE) 
held recently in Kandy, Ceylon. Seventy representatives, observers, and advisers from seventeen 
countries and territories and from United Nations specialized agencies and non-governmental 
organizations attended the third session of the Inland Transport Committee of ECAFE. Seen here 
during the opening meeting, C. H. Schaaf (standing at microphone), Acting Executive Secretary 
of ECAFE, presents to the delegates a review of the work carried out by the Commission. 
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Sir Gladwyn Jebb Looks Back on Four Memorable Years 


@ United Kingdom Permanent Representative Leaves for New Post in Paris 


LMOST four years ago the cold- 

war joustings flared up into one 
of the hottest post-war debates we have 
known. Fighting had broken out in 
Korea, and, half a world away at 
Lake Success, the Security Council 
held emergency meetings in an atmos- 
phere of rising tension. 


Sir Gladwyn Jebb, K.C.M.G., C.B., 
had only recently taken up his post as 
Britain’s permanent representative to 
the United Nations. Having begun his 
appointment at a critical moment in 
world affairs, he quickly established a 
world-wide reputation as a diplomat 
of the highest calibre. Now, with the 
guns silent in Korea and four years of 
historic events behind him, Sir Glad- 
wyn will this month be leaving the 
United Nations to take up one of the 
highest posts in his country’s diplo- 
matic service—that of Her Majesty’s 
Ambassador to France. 


Sir Gladwyn and Lady Jebb will 
sail from New York with many happy 
memories and will leave behind a host 
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of friends and admirers in American 
and United Nations circles. 

In a farewell chat with the BuL- 
LETIN, Sir Gladwyn spoke of some of 
the memorable moments in the four 
crowded years he has spent as Britain’s 
spokesman to the world. He will re- 
member many interesting “off the 
record” talks with the Soviet Union’s 
Yakov Malik; he will remember the 
convivial dinners held monthly by the 
Presidents of the Security Council. He 
will also remember the many friendly 
people he has met in New York City 
itself, including the elevator man and 
the shoe-shine boy who likes to talk 
baseball—although Sir Gladwyn con- 
fesses he has only rarely watched a 
baseball game in New York. In what 
little spare time he can find he likes 
to play tennis and, sometimes, a little 
croquet — a much neglected game 
in this mechanized age. He also finds 
shooting and fishing excellent relaxa- 
tion from the problems of world dip- 
lomacy. 


“AT HOME” IN NEW YORK Gazing out 
at Manhattan’s skyline from his sixty- 


4 


first floor office in the Empire State 
Building, the British delegate admitted 
there were many things he would miss 
when he left New York. He has always 
felt very much at home there—“per- 
haps because it’s partly European.” But 
he also regards Paris as a wonderful 
prospect, for he recalls that almost his 
first job in Britain’s foreign service was 
in the French capital, more than thirty 
years ago. Since then he has held 
many important diplomatic posts and 
has been a member of the United 
Kingdom delegations at nearly all the 
big-power conferences during the last 
decade. 


Asked if he intended to take any 
United Nations mementoes back to 
Europe, Sir Gladwyn smilingly ob- 
served: “Well, we’re not allowed to 
keep the Council gavels, or any other 
bits of furniture, you know... .” But 
he hoped to take an album of photo- 
graphs to remind him in years to come 
of memorable and often exciting events 
at the world capital. 


Both in New York and on his many 
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trips to other parts of the United States 
where he has delivered lectures on the 
United Nations and the British Com- 
monwealth, Sir Gladwyn has found 
people eager to learn more about how 
the United Nations works and what 
its prospects are for ultimate success. 
On this question Sir Gladwyn is al- 
ways realistic: he never under-esti- 
mates the difficulties facing the United 
Nations in the political field. But he 
also points to its solid work in the 
economic and social sphere, Trustee- 
ship, and the subsidiary activities such 
as the Children’s Fund. In all these 
spheres, Sir Gladwyn feels that valu- 
able progress is being made toward 
pulling people in the direction of 
international co-operation. 


IN UNITED STATES Many of the critic- 
isms levelled at the United Nations 
during the last few years have touched 
on the subject of the Organization’s 
location in the United States. Many 
people believe that the Organization 
might have fared better if its Head- 
quarters had been elsewhere—perhaps 
in Paris or in the Old World setting 
of Vienna. 

On this subject Sir Gladwyn, always 
preserving the traditional reserve of 
the professional diplomat, said he 
did not think the geographical posi- 
tion of the Headquarters made as 
much difference as some people sup- 
pose. Pursuing this theme he said: 
“One can argue interminably about 
the ‘relative merits of any particular 
site; indeed, we did so in London in 
1946. When all the factors are taken 
into consideration it is hard to choose 
between the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of any one place. I think we 
would all agree that the United Na- 
tions can only work as well as world 
conditions permit, and the effect of 
such things as its geographical loca- 
tion on its effectiveness is probably 
secondary.” 


FROM THAMES TO EAST RIVER The United 
Nations Secretariat has passed through 
many vicissitudes since its birth at 
Church House, London, back in 1945. 
It has journeyed far—to Hunter Col- 
lege, New York, to Lake Success on 
Long Island, finally to its working 
headquarters alongside Manhattan’s 
East River. 

Like any veteran Secretariat worker, 
Sir Gladwyn looks back with interest 
on those pioneering days in West- 
minster, a stone’s throw from the 
Thames, when he was Executive Sec- 
retary of the Preparatory Commission. 
Are the teething stages of the Sec- 
retariat now over, and has it developed 
into an efficient machine? Comment- 
ing on this, Sir Gladwyn felt that no 
one in “the old days” had any illusions 
that the Secretariat would quickly be- 
come a perfect machine, or would not 
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have to endure a great number of 
teething troubles. 

“My present impression,” continued 
Sir Gladwyn, “is that the Secretariat, 
while highly efficient in such fields as 
the servicing of conferences, is other- 
wise still in a stage of development. 
After all, any concept as new as this 
must develop largely through a pro- 
cess of trial and error over a long 
period. Moreover, the fact that the 
staff is recruited from all Member 
states obviously creates special prob- 
lems which purely national organiza- 
tions do not have to face. While | 
would therefore say that much re- 
mains to be done, I am sure that, in 
its constant endeavor to achieve in- 
creased efficiency, the Secretariat, un- 
der the wise and energetic direction of 
the Secretary-General, is proceeding 
along the right lines.” 


Here again Sir Gladwyn struck a 
nostalgic note, declaring: “Of course, 
I am prejudiced enough to think that 
the Church House staff—so many of 
whom remain in the Secretariat—were 
very good, since after all I was one 
of them! And I know that Mr. Ham- 
marskjold is well able to put the en- 
thusiasm which was then engendered, 
and still persists, to the very best 
advantage.” 


PuBLICITY As one of the principal 
actors on the United Nations stage 
during the last four eventful years, 
Sir Gladwyn has come to know the 
exacting demands made by radio and 
television. American audiences will, 
in fact, always remember him as a 
television “star” in his own right dur- 
ing the Security Council’s debates on 
Korea. Like many other world states- 
men, he also appreciates the vital 
importance of obtaining the best me- 


SECRETARIAT PRESENTATION 


Sir Gladwyn Jebb’s keen interest 
in the United Nations Secretariat, and 
the warm friendship of the many staff 
workers who were with him in the 
early days at Church House, London, 
were demonstrated recently when, at 
an informal reception held in the 
Secretary-General’s office at Head- 


quarters, he was presented with a 


Nonesuch edition of Shakespeare. 
The presentation was made by Brian 
Urquhart, of the Secretary-General’s 
executive staff, on behalf of the sixty 
or so members of the original Church 
House staff. Many tributes were paid 
to Sir Gladwyn who, in response, 
said he hoped to meet his Secretariat 
friends again, perhaps in the not-too- 
distant future when the General As- 
sembly may once again convene in 
Paris. 





dia for publicizing the activities of the 
United Nations. 

At the same time, Sir Gladwyn feels 
that, while it is important to tell the 
world about the achievements of the 
United Nations, the same kind of in- 
tense publicity as a commercial or- 
ganization employs in a competitive 
field is unnecessary. He added: “By 
all means let us use all the modern 
means of communications at our dis- 
posal, but let us remember that the 
best publicity for the United Nations 
is the record of its actual achieve- 
ments in the various fields of activity. 
If these are sufficiently impressive, 
they will achieve their own publicity 
and will be far more effective than 
any artificial campaign to publicize 
the Organization.” 


SHORTER DEBATES Newspapermen cov- 
ering the United Nations scene have 
often grumbled at the long-winded 
speeches of many delegates. We asked 
Sir Gladwyn if he thought there was 
any way to shorten the speeches of 
delegates and if there should perhaps 
be time-limits for speeches in General 
Assembly and committee debates. 
Noting that this question had often 
been raised in the past, Sir Gladwyn 
said: “I believe we would all agree 
that there would be some advantage 
in our debates’ being shorter. But I 
do not think that this end can be 
achieved by regulations, however in- 
genious, After all, the delegates are 
the representatives of sovereign gov- 
ernments, and to restrict their right to 
speak at any length is not really a 
practical possibility, though one some- 
time wishes that there could be more 
constructive speeches and less prop- 
aganda. .. . This is something we must 
leave to the good sense of delegates 
themselves, in the hope that voluntary 
self-discipline will eventually become 
the rule rather than the exception.” 


SUCCESSOR Sir Gladwyn’s successor as 
the United Kingdom’s permanent rep- 
resentative to the United Nations will 
be Sir Pierson Dixon, at _pres- 
ent Britain's Deputy Under-Secretary 
of State. Sir Pierson Dixon will also 
take over the handsome house in su- 
burban Riverdale, New York — once 
the home of Mark Twain — where 
Sir Gladwyn and his family have 
lived during the last few years. 


After leaving New York early this 
month, Sir Gladwyn hopes to get a 


’ little much-needed leave before tak- 


ing up his ambassadorial post in Paris. 
Although he looks hardly any older 
than when he first appeared at Lake 
Success nearly four years ago—and 
certainly much younger than his 54 
years—his term at the United Nations 
has been a hectic one and has allowed 
little opportunity for vacations. 
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The United Nations Seminar on Low-Cost Housing and Community Improvement stems from the Mission of Experts on 

Low-Cost Housing, organized by the United Nations Housing and Town and Country Planning Section, which was sent to 

South and South-East Asia in 1949-50 to investigate conditions and make recommendations to governments. The report of the 

mission and subsequent reports prepared by the Housing and Town and Country Planning Section formed the basis for the 

planning and organization of the seminar, in collaboration with the Technical Assistance Administration and the United Nations 

Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East. Picture shows the first steps in implementing these efforts, with workers 
constructing the foundations of the village site. 


Decent Housing at Low Cost 


New Delhi's International Exhibition Gives a Glimpse of Future Trends 


ORE than 30,000 people a day 
have been crowding to see a 
model village which has sprung up 
during the past few months on the 
outskirts of India’s capital, New Delhi. 
Built almost under the shadow of 
the vast walls of Purana Quila, old 
Delhi's fifteenth-century fortress, this 
village of eighty homes was one of 
the major features of the International 
Exhibition on Low-cost Housing—first 
of its kind in the world—which the 
Indian Government organized to coin- 
cide with the recent United Nations 
Seminar on Housing and Community 
Improvement (see page 189). 

The village is modest and simple. 
It is a village of dream houses, but 
this dream can become the reality of 
Asia’s tomorrow. There is the village 
centre, adequately equipped for those 
communal activities which give coher- 
ence to the aspirations of its people. 
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The health clinic and the school, a co- 
operative store, carpenter’s shop and 
smithy, properly planned streets, ade- 
quate water supply, lighting and drain- 
age all have their place. The houses 
are adapted to their environment and 
so planned that each family unit will 
find dignity and privacy in its home. 
Yet not one costs more than 5,000 
rupees, equivalent to little more than 
$1,000, and many cost a great deal 
less. 

No one building technique has been 
used and the concept has not been 
sparked by any one school of archi- 
tects. There is a model bamboo hut 
erected by the Government of Burma, 
a high, all-wood house from the An- 
daman Islands, an _ Indian-designed 
“growing house” of two rooms to 
which others can be added as the 
family and its income get larger. 

Many of the houses result from the 


application of improved techniques to 
the use of materials and designs tradi- 
tional to South and South-East Asia. 
Alongside them an incongruous but 
equally practical note is struck by con- 
tributions from Sweden, West Ger- 
many or the United Kingdom using ad- 
vanced prefabrication methods adapted 
to local requirements. Reeds, alumi- 
num, gypsum, hessian, rammed earth 
and concrete have all been pressed 
into service in this international effort 
to demonstrate the possibilities of 
building simply-constructed, decent 
houses with cheap or readily available 
materials. 


A UNIVERSAL CHALLENGE The aim of this 
model village, of course, is not merely 
to increase a desire for better living 
conditions without contributing to its 
satisfaction. It is first and foremost a 
demonstration centre—a practical il- 
lustration of what can be achieved 
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by intelligent national planning and 
financing, backed by the maximum of 
international technical assistance and, 
above all, backed by the full support 
and co-operation of the people. For 
it is the practically unanimous con- 
clusion of the world’s authorities that 
one of the first and most important 
steps toward overcoming the gigantic 
housing problems of under-developed 
countries is “aided self-help.” 

In a broadcast talk to the nation 
on January 19, just before the opening 
in New Delhi of the United Nations 
Seminar and the International Exhibi- 
tion on Low-cost Housing, Sardar 
Swaran Singh, India’s Minister of 
Works, Housing and Supply, told his 
listeners that, “faced with the problem 
of rising costs all round, a growing 
population and a social awareness 
which was lacking before, we have all 
become conscious of the fact that we 
must either produce low-cost housing 
to meet our needs or perish.” 

He was referring not only to a 
crucial situation in his own country 
but to a problem which is universal. 

There is no country without a hous- 
ing problem. What is more, it is grow- 
ing worse each year rather than better, 
as poputation increases, combined with 
the backlog of decaying and sub-stand- 
ard lodgings, strain the building indus- 
try beyond capacity. 

Recent estimates indicate that even 
if the pre-war rate of housing con- 
struction were doubled, it would take 
the average European country more 
than twenty years to catch up with its 
housing needs and this average in- 
cludes a range of from six years in 
Sweden to 150 years in Greece. But 
the pre-war rate of construction has 
not been doubled; it has only slightly 
increased. If a million and a half units 
were built a year, the needs of the 
United States would be satisfied only 
after ten years. But the building in- 
dustry has not yet topped one million 
four hundred thousand units in any 
one year, and that post-war average is 
well below that. 

In Asia, Africa and Latin America 
the situation is far worse. A lack of 
statistics in these countries makes it 
difficult to measure the full extent of 
the problem. But an indication of its 
magnitude relative to that of the indus- 
trialized West can be gathered from 
the fact that, whereas in the latter 
from sixty per cent to eighty per cent 
of the dwelling units have one or less 
occupants per room, in typically un- 
der-developed countries sixty per cent 
to eighty per cent have about three 
or more—sometimes as many as two 
whole families. Latest rough estimates 
suggest that, in Asia alone, more than 





150 million families live in over- 
crowded, unsanitary, sub-standard 
quarters. 

These living conditions in turn 
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menace the health and well-being of 
practically the entire population and 
constitute a formidable drag on all na- 
tional and international efforts to 
bring about economic and social ad- 
vancement. 

This, then, is the situation which 
led India’s Housing Minister to warn 
*“. . . produce low-cost housing . . . or 
perish.” It is a warning and a chal- 
lenge, 


AN UNHAPPY LEGACY The causes of the 
present world-wide housing shortage 
are varied, as are the possible remedies. 

The housing shortage in industrial- 
ized countries is in large part a legacy 
of bad planning, or rather the absence 
of planning, in the early days of the 
very industrialization process which 
made these countries rich, 

As industrialization got under way 
there was an inevitable population 
shift from the country to the towns. 
Accommodation for these hundreds of 
thousands of new urban dwellers grew 
up haphazardly wherever it was most 
immediately convenient or profitable 
to build. The result was overcrowding 
and poor sanitation and the basic con- 
dition was aggravated by years of 





The Prime Minister of India visits the 
Centre with United Nations technical as- 
sistance expert, Miss Jacqueline Tyrwhitt. 


neglect, wartime destruction, natural 
decay and continued population 
growth. Another factor, recently of 
particular importance in some areas, 
has been the population shift resulting 
from the movement of vast numbers 
of political and other refugees. 


The problem is to catch up with past 
decay as much as to plan and build 
for the future. The solution is ren- 
dered infinitely difficult, however, be- 
cause the cost of building materials, 
land and labor in industrialized coun- 
tries has risen to a point where a ma- 
jority of wage earners are unable to 
pay a commensurate rental. The large- 
scale housing projects needed to fill 
the gap must for the most part be 
non-profit undertakings, subsidized by 
government or housing authorities. 


Most governments have recognized 
the urgency of the problem and have 
embarked on ambitious and construc- 
tive housing programs, but few have 
the resources needed to plan on a scale 
which would bring immediate relief 
to more than a relative few of the 
population. The task is all the more 
difficult because the building industry 
has lagged behind other industries in 
developing advanced, mass production 
techniques, an important contributing 
factor in keeping costs high and output 
low, 

The essential requirement in the in- 
dustrialized countries is modernization 
of the building industry combined 
with sound financing methods designed 
to cushion the cost to the lower in- 
come groups and so make it possible 
for them to buy or rent decent living 
quarters. 

The situation in the under-developed 
countries is different. There is also the 
legacy of bad housing resulting from 
past ignorance, and as industrialization 
gets under way there is that same pop- 
ulation drift to urban centres_ ill- 
equipped to meet the growing needs. 
Under-developed areas have the ad- 
vantage of being able to learn from 
the mistakes made in the last century 
and to plan their new industrial towns 
so that they can grow without over- 
crowding. But they also have obstacles 
which make their task far greater than 
even the formidable one which faces 
the advanced countries. 


A PLETHORA OF PROBLEMS Existing 
standards of housing are lower and 
the bulk of the population is still un- 
familiar with the rudiments of sanita- 
tion and health control. The people 
and the governments have so little 
money that all but the most modest 
forms of public financing are ruled 
out. There exists no sizable building 
industry and only a very small pool 
of skilled builders. Though labor is 
cheap, it is inefficient; many materials 
have to be imported; transportation is 
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generally inadequate. The cost of 
building a standard house with con- 
ventional building materials is often 
as high, or higher, in the under-de- 
veloped country as in the more ad- 
vanced. If the lower income groups in 
industrialized countries, where annual 
per capita incomes ranges from about 
$400 to over $1,000, cannot afford 
to pay the price it costs to build a 
house, much less can the average 
peasant or workman in Asia, Africa 
or Latin America, where the range 
is from about $27 to $350. 

On the other hand, most under- 
developed countries have a problem of 
under-employment — irregularly em- 
ployed workmen in the cities, or peas- 
ants producing only a single crop 
which leaves idle and _ unprofitable 
hours on their hands between the sea- 
sons of sowing and reaping, These 
people have no capital in cash but they 
have a wealth of capital in their un- 
used labor. 

This is where aided self-help comes 
in. This, too, is where the interna- 
tional aid available under the techni- 
cal assistance program of the United 
Nations and its specialized agencies 
can make the greatest contribution. 

There is obviously nothing new in 
the idea that if a man lacks a house 
he should build it for himself. It is 
surely what our ancestors did. Man’s 
evolution, however, has greatly com- 
plicated the situation. 

For centuries past, the villagers of 
Asia have built their own houses with 
whatever materials they found at hand 
and with what little skill they had at 
their command. The results are there 
for all to see and the future conse- 
quences become daily more apparent. 

These old villages are not planned; 
there is overcrowding; proper sanita- 
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tion doesn’t exist; dwellings are in- 
fested with vermin; water sources are 
polluted and the houses themselves are 
not built well enough to last. They 
need constant rebuilding or patching 
up. Under such conditions, disease of 
the body and mind flourishes, taking 
a frightful toll of human life. This 
may preserve a gruesome natural bal- 
ance but at the same time it ruthlessly 
prevents any real social and economic 
progress. 

For reasons already explained—lack 
of capital and the inadequacy of the 
building industry in the face of the 
vastness of the problem—it is not 





The village health clinic under construction. 
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Seminar Hall. 


possible to sweep away such condi- 
tions overnight. A great deal can be 
done, however, by concerted national 
and international effort directed to- 
ward aiding the poverty-stricken mil- 
lions to improve their own communi- 
ties. An indication of what can be 
achieved is to be found in such new 
towns as Pallikkaranai and Chandi- 
garh, in India, or Tungurahua in Ecua- 
dor, where there has been proper 
planning and building. 

This effort cannot be directed to- 
ward improvement in housing alone. 
.A good house, occupied by a family 
that knows nothing of the value of 
keeping it clean, will soon become as 
vermin infested as a bad one. A vil- 
lage of good houses with a polluted 
water supply may well become a 
ghost town. Housing programs must 
go hand in hand with programs to 
improve health, education, agricul- 
ture and industry. Nevertheless, hous- 
ing is a vital factor in the complex of 
economic and social progress and one 
which may well become a bottleneck 
to progress in other fields. 


THE ABUNDANT EARTH Ap illustration of 
the way in which a community can 
be helped to help itself to better hous- 
ing is given by the work being done 
in developing the use of earth for 
building construction. 

The “mud hut” is one of the most 
familiar forms of housing in under- 
developed countries. Its great draw- 
back, however, is that it tends to 
crumble under the constant attack of 
wind, rain and sun, 

In recent years, experiments have 
been made in many parts of the world, 
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notably in Australia, the United States 
and South Africa, in methods of mix- 
ing with earth some stabilizer, such 
as cement, asphalt, or lime, so that 
solid, durable houses can be built with 
this most abundant and cheap of 
materials—earth. 

To get good “stabilized earth” for 
building, however, calls for more than 
the haphazard mixing of a little ce- 
ment with any earth available. The 
local soil must be carefully analyzed 
and the best mix determined by re- 
search and experiment. This is obvi- 
ously a task beyond the capabilities of 
the average villager. 

The Israeli Government, faced with 
a formidable housing shortage as the 
result of a two-fold increase in popu- 


‘lation within five years, asked the 


United Nations for help with its hous- 
ing program. In particular, it asked 
that an expert in_ stabilized earth 
construction be sent to study the soils 
in various parts of the country, estab- 
lish the right mixes and demonstrate 
construction methods. 

The United Nations found the man 
in G. F. Middleton, an Australian who 
had spent his professional life de- 
veloping -stabilized earth construction 
in his own country. The United Na- 
tions Technical Assistance Administra- 
tion supplied a completely equipped 
mobile sand-testing laboratory and sent 
Mr. Middleton to Israel, together with 
Giorgio Baroni, an Italian engineer 
who had developed a type of thin, 
frameless concrete roofing suitable for 
use with the stabilized earth build- 
ings, 

In the nine months he was in Israel, 
Mr. Middleton developed the proper 
mixes for varying types of soil and 
climate in different parts of the coun- 
try. By personally demonstrating and 
supervising construction with these 
large blocks of stabilized earth, he 
taught the Israelis the simple, quick 
building techniques which they them- 
selves could apply to building their 
own homes. 

It is not difficult to see how this 
technique can be applied to the system 
of “work villages” (maabarot) which 
the Israeli Government has instituted. 
In these villages the immigrant, instead 
of remaining idle and dispirited, is 
given work the day he arrives—build- 
ing the home he will live in. When that 
is done, he joins the others in the com- 
munity in building the factory which 
will later provide them all with work. 
Government outlay of capital, which 
is scarce, is kept at a minimum; com- 
munity outlay of labor, which is plenti- 
ful, is used to the maximum. 

Mr. Middleton, meanwhile, is in In- 
dia on another United Nations tech- 
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nical assistance assignment, demon- 
strating his techniques at the Interna- 
tional Exhibition on Low-cost Hous- 
ing and discussing them with other ex- 
perts attending the United Nations 
Seminar. In March he goes to Ceylon 
to develop the method there. 


NO ONE SOLUTION In one form or an- 
other, rammed earth construction is 
being increasingly used in many parts 
of the world, It is being applied on a 
large scale in the rebuilding of war- 
torn Korea by the United Nations 
Korean Reconstruction Agency. But 
the use of rammed earth is no panacea 
for the housing problems of under- 
developed countries. In some parts of 
the world, the soils or the climate are 
not suitable, or other traditional meth- 
ods can give better results if improved 
techniques are applied. The position 
Was summed up recently in a report 
by a group of United Nations housing 
experts who studied conditions in 
South and South-East Asia: “Often 
it is believed that a single expert or 
agency has developed a house of such 
high standards and at such low cost 
that no further research is needed. No 
such magic housing formula exists.” 

A new formula can help. The in- 
vestment of thousands of dollars in 
research can result in the saving of 
tens of millions. But good research 
must be backed by good planning and 
good organization at both the govern- 
ment and community level. The ulti- 
mate solution, the experts stress, lies 
in “painstaking efforts along many 
lines.” 

It is in Asia that the problem is 
seen at its worst and it is the problem 
in Asia which was specifically dis- 
cussed at the Seminar in New Delhi. 
But as the problem is world-wide, so 
are the painstaking efforts being made 
to solve it. 

The model village near Purana 
Quila is a model Asian village, Es- 
sentially, however, it is a symbol of the 


universal village of tomorrow — the 
village that will look different accord- 
ing to whether it is in Asia, Europe, 
Africa or America but which will 
everywhere embody the fundamentals 
of decent housing in a decent social 
environment. 





All helped in the building operations. 


A Practical Demonstration in Housing 


Related to Available Resources 


HE United Nations Regional 

Seminar on Housing and Com- 
munity Improvement, which opened in 
New Delhi, India, on January 21, 
ended on February 17 with statements 
by Sardar Swaran Singh, Indian Min- 
ister of Works, Housing and Supply, 
Georges Picot, United Nations Assist- 
ant Secretary-General for Economic 
and Social Affairs, Miss Jaqueline 


Tyrwhitt, United Nations technical as- 
sistance expert who directed the Semi- 
nar, and Ernest Weissmann, Chief of 
the Housing and Town and Country 
Planning Section of the United Na- 
tions Department of Social Affairs. 
Assistant Secretary-General Georges 
Picot, who presided over the closing 
session, assured the participants that 
the valuable work they had done would 
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be carried forward by the United Na- 
tions Economic Commission for Asia 
and the Far East (ECAFE). The Com- 
mission, he said, would “translate the 
suggestions of the Seminar into action- 
proposals for implementation by the 
United Nations and its specialized 
agencies,” and would forward the rec- 
ommendations immediately to all par- 
ticipating countries for national action. 

In addition to a strong contingent 
of top-level specialists from the host 
country, India, national delegations 
were sent to the Seminar by Burma, 
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Ceylon, Fiji, Hong Kong, Indonesia, 
Iraq, Iran, Laos, Pakistan, Puerto 
Rico, Singapore, Thailand and Viet 
Nam. Other participants were ap- 
pointed by the United Nations, which 
sponsored the Seminar through its 
Technical Assistance Administration 
and ECAFE. These United Nations ap- 
pointed specialists came from Aus- 


tralia, France, Greece, Israel, the 
Netherlands, the United Kingdom, 


United States and Yugoslavia. 

In conjunction with the Seminar, 
the Indian Government organized an 
International Exhibition on Low-cost 
Housing, one of the major features of 
which was a “model village,” properly 
planned for community life, not one 
of the houses in which cost more than 
5,000 rupees—the equivalent of a little 
more than $1,000, Included in the 
village was a replica of the hut in 
which Gandhi had lived and worked. 


The inhabitants of the village ply their 

various trades: (top right) the carpenter's 

shop, (left) the smithy, (below) a potter 
at work making tiles. 
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The Exhibit will remain open until 
March 6. 


PATTERN FOR ACTION In his closing ad- 
dress Assistant Secretary-General 
Georges Picot emphasized that prac- 
tical action in the field of housing 
and community improvement must be 
related to available sources in mate- 
rials, production capacity, man-power 
and funds. There existed a lack of 
technical means in less developed 
areas, he pointed out, and it was there- 
fore particularly important that gov- 
ernments in these areas formulate long- 
term policies. In this connection, he 
stressed the importance of exchange 
information between countries on 
“practicable and workable solutions” 
and “successful methods and_ tech- 
niques.” 


The problem of financing, he said, 
had particular importance in urban 
areas. In rural areas, co-operative prin- 
ciples and self-help methods must be 
applied. Both called for the enactment 
and administration of proper legisla- 
tion. 


There was, he noted, a general 
recognition by the United Nations and 
its specialized agencies of the social 
consequences of bad housing and the 
important role in economic and social 
progress which could be played by 
housing and community improvement. 


Sardar Swaran Singh was convinced 
that all the effort and energy which 
had gone into the organization and 
management of the Seminar had been 
worthwhile. He felt it was quite clear 
that housing was now among the 
major measures of social welfare that 
the state had to undertake, 

“It is hardly necessary,” he declared, 
“for me to point out that the task we 
are facing is of such great magnitude 
that a sceptic may well be justified in 
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wondering whether, with our meager 
resources, We can tackle this problem 
with a fair measure of success in a 
reasonable period of time. But, as in 
the case of all such great problems of 
humanity, the path of progress lies 
in beginning to deal with it methodi- 
cally on the basis of a well-thought- 
out list of priorities. Apart from 
finance, which is a difficulty common 
to all measures of social progress, the 
three basic problems of housing are 
land, design, and materials and tech- 
niques.” 

Introducing the report of the Semi- 
nar, the Director, Jaqueline Tyrwhitt, 
recalled the background of previous 
United Nations work in the field. The 
program, she explained, had delib- 
erately been confined to those aspects 
of housing and community improve- 
ment that seemed most pressing and 
most difficult of solution in the light 
of current achievement in the region. 

These three main topics were: 


(1) methods of increasing effec- 
tive use and production of local 
building materials; 


(2) methods and techniques of 
preparing housing and community 
improvement programs; and 


(3) methods of. controlling land 
development and use in and around 
cities, 


The three main documents produced 
by the Seminar were entitled “Build- 
ing Techniques, Design and Siting,” 
“Housing and Community Improve- 
ment Programs” and “Urban Land 
Policies.” There were two other docu- 
ments on “Regional Planning” and 
“The Education of Planners.” 


POPULATION DRIFT The first of the main 
documents was presented to the meet- 
ing by Anthony Atkinson, of the De- 
partment of Scientific and Industrial 
Research, Watford, England, the sec- 
ond by G. B. Patel, of the Ministry of 
Works, Housing and Supply, India, 
and the third, together with the two 
subsidiary documents, by Charles 
Abrams, a United States expert on 
housing from New York. Both Mr. 
Atkinson and Mr, Abrams were ap- 
pointed to attend the Seminar by the 
United Nations. 


In the closing speech of the Semi- 
nar, Ernest Weissmann drew attention 
to the population drift to existing 
towns and new production centres 
which had been accelerated in re- 
cent years by industrialization, the 
effects of war and economic stress. As 
a result, he said, cities in many Asian 
countries now contained “a large float- 
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Another building expert, G. F. Middleton, watches villagers use a mold he devised 


for constructing houses 


ing and stagnating population of un- 
skilled workers of peasant origin.” 
Prominent among the factors affect- 
ing the lives of these and other un- 
der-privileged peoples, said Mr. Weiss- 
mann, was housing and, because of its 
vital place in social and economic 
development, the problem had grown 
into a major public issue in most 
countries. The intensity of the urban 
housing crisis in Asia, coupled with 
the growing magnitude of the rural 
problem, he declared, suggested the 
need for a bolder and more imagina- 
tive approach. On the other hand, the 
limitation of investment capital and the 
keen competition for available funds 


using stabilized earth. 


between housing and other pressing 
requirements, called for economy in 
standards and the use of ingenuity to 
meet enormous needs with small re- 
sources. 

“We have tried in the Seminar,” he 
said, “to relate all relevant aspects of 
housing, planning and building. The 
Economic Commission for Asia and 
the Far East will proceed to translate 
the Seminar’s conclusions into recom- 
mendations to governments in_ this 
area, In this way, a large section of the 
world’s population will receive the 
benefit of practical advice hammered 
out with the earnest co-operation of 
technicians from many countries.” 


An almost completed house made under Mr. Middleton’s direction. 
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Statistical Spotlight on the World 


Basic Facts and Figures about Man and His Work 


ANKIND’S numbers have risen 

by about 500 million in the 
last two decades. The scale of eco- 
nomic, social and cultural activities 
has also increased considerably in 
that period to meet the needs of more 
men, women and children. More 
wheat, for instance, is being grown 
than ever before to help feed them. 
More cotton and wool — and much 
more rayon — are being produced to 
clothe them. World industrial produc- 
tion was nearly doubled in the twenty 
years ending 1952. The value of world 
trade increased two-and-a-half times 
since 1938. Coal output rose about 
one-third since 1933. The three-fold 
increase in the production of motor 
vehicles helps to account for a 229 
per cent rise in petroleum production. 
Nearly four times as much electrical 
energy was generated in 1952 as in 
1932. 

The rise in man’s trading activities 
is reflected, too, in the fact that 89 
per cent more goods were carried by 
sea from one country to another in 
1952 than twenty or so years previ- 
ously. The corresponding rise in rail- 
way freight traffic was 182 per cent. 


Health conditions also seem to be 
improving, as indicated by substantial 
drops in infant mortality rates, and 
the increase in the number of doctors. 


More children are going to school 
than ever before and more letters are 
being written. There is also more talk- 
ing on the telephone, judging by fig- 
ures on the number of phones in use. 


These are some of the salient facts 
about mankind and its doings which 
emerge from the latest annual statisti- 
cal check-up of the world, the re- 
sults of which are given in the 578- 
page Statistical Yearbook, 1953, pre- 
pared by the United Nations Statisti- 
cal Office in collaboration with the 
national statistical authorities of more 
than 130 countries. The specialized 
agencies and other inter-governmental 
bodies also helped in supplying in- 
formation for this volume which com- 
prises perhaps the fullest authoritative 
collection of international data con- 
tained between the covers of a single 
book. 

SCOPE It gives international statistics 
for a wide range of economic, finan- 
cial, population, social and cultural 
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subjects not always readily available 
elsewhere, Information on one subject 
or another is given for nearly 250 
countries and territories. 


Population trends, birth and death 
rates, employment and unemployment, 
wages and cost of living, housing, edu- 
cation, medical facilities and social 
security schemes are some of the 
topics for which figures are given in 
the Yearbook’s 182 tables. 


Other subjects covered include: agri- 
cultural production and the output of 
various foodstuffs, livestock popula- 
tion, food consumption, mining and 
manufacturing, transport and com- 
munications, domestic and foreign 
trade, balance-of-payments situations, 
book and film production, broadcast- 
ing activities and the use of newsprint. 


The Yearbook is published in Eng- 
lish and French. But the language it 
speaks is the universal language of 
figures. Here are some of the cogent 
facts about the world which the Sta- 
tistical Yearbook describes in that 
universal language. 


POPULATION 


“We, the peoples of the world” 
number between 2,405 million and 
2,533 million persons. That is the 
world total as estimated for mid-1952. 
Scattered through the world’s 135,- 
255,000 square kilometres, 18 people 
may, on the average, be found every 
square kilometre. 


Rather more than half of them live 
in Asia (excluding the U.S.S.R.). 


The continent in which they live 
most closely together is Europe (ex- 
cluding the U.S.S.R.), with 81 per- 
sons per square kilometre. Next comes 
Asia (excluding the U.S.S.R.), with 
about 48 persons per square kilometre. 
Oceania, with only two persons per 
square kilometre, is the most thinly 
populated region. 


In Northern America, north of the 
Rio Grande, an average of about 8 
people are found living on every 
square kilometre. The corresponding 
figures for “Middle” America (includ- 
ing Mexico), and for the South Amer- 
ican land-mass are 19 and 6 persons 
per square kilometre respectively. 


Africa’s 30,313,000 square kilo- 
metres are not very thickly populated. 
Only 7 persons per square kilometre 
are on that continent, 


The most densely peopled place of 
over 1,000 square kilometres in all 
the world is Hong Kong, with 2,221 
per square kilometre, followed by the 
Saar with 376, the Netherlands with 
320, England and Wales with 291, 
and Belgium with 285. After Hong 
Kong, Japan is the most thickly popu- 
lated country in Asia and the Far 
East (232 per square kilometre). Next 
in that region comes Taiwan, with 222 
per square kilometre. India has 112 
people living on every square kilo- 
metre of its soil, on the average, as 
compared with 121 in Ceylon, and 69 
in the Philippines. 


Most densely populated territories 
in the Americas are in the West 
Indies and Caribbean zone, e.g. Puerto 
Rico, 252; Martinique, 250 (in mid- 
1951); Windward Isles, 135; Trinidad 
and Tobago, 129; and Jamaica, 128 
inhabitants per square kilometre. 


There are 20 persons per square 
kilometre in the United States, which 
is twenty times as thickly populated 
as Canada. The latter, however, is 
the bigger country in area—9,960,170 
square kilometres as compared with 
7,827,680 square kilometres. 


Haiti, with 115 people on every 
square kilometre, is the most thickly 
peopled Latin American country. Next 
in population density come El Salva- 
dor (58), Dominican Republic (46), 
Costa Rica (17), Mexico (14), Ecua- 
dor (12) and Colombia (10). Argen- 
tina and Brazil each has only 6 per- 
sons per square kilometre. 


Continent with the most people is 
Asia, with between 1,252 and 1,361 
million persons (outside the U.S.S.R.) 
in mid-1952. Next comes Europe, with 
between 397 and 401 million, not 
counting the U.S.S.R. Northern Amer- 
ica had between 173 and 175 million 
people in mid-1952, Africa between 
196 and 214 million, South America 
between 113 and 119 million, Middle 
America between 52 and 54 million, 
and Oceania between 13.4 and 13.8 
million. The U.S.S.R., according to 
1946 estimates, then had 193 million 
inhabitants. 
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AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION 


Hunger is still one of mankind’s 
main foes. But the world’s farmers are 
working to eliminate this social evil. 
That is indicated by their achievements 
in producing more wheat, corn 
(maize), barley and rice in 1952 
than in the previous year. Output of 
these crops was also higher than in 
the average pre-war years between 
1934 and 1938. That of oats, how- 
ever, dropped somewhat in 1952. But 
more livestock was raised. 

These trends in general agricultural 
output are reflected in production in- 
dex numbers for 1952/53. They re- 
veal, for example, that agricultural 
output rose 73 per cent in Colombia 
since 1934-38, 70 per cent in Canada, 
66 per cent in Turkey, 61 per cent in 
Mexico, 44 per cent in Thailand and 
by about 38 per cent in the United 
States. Production is about that of 
the pre-war level, however, in India, 
Austria and the Republic of Ireland. 
In Argentina, production was some 15 
per cent below the 1934-38 average. 


Wheat. In 1952 (1952/53) the 
world (excluding the U.S.S.R.) reaped 
a bigger wheat crop (164,600,000 
metric tons) than in any year during 
the past two decades. It was some 28 
per cent larger than that of the annual 
average for the pre-war period, 1934- 
1938. About three-quarters of this in- 
crease is attributable to much expand- 
ed production in Canada and the 
United States, and about 9 per cent 
to a marked upswing since pre-war in 
Turkish wheat production. In 1952, 
the Canadian wheat crop was of rec- 
ord dimensions, more than two-and-a- 
half times the average annual pre-war 
crop. The United States wheat crop, 
while below the bumper crops of 1947 
and 1948, nevertheless exceeded the 
pre-war level by as much as 80 per 
cent. 


Argentina’s output in 1952 was 
about 18 per cent higher than the 
average pre-war year. 


Corn (Maize). World production of 
corn (maize) in 1952 (139,500,000 
metric tons, excluding the U.S.S.R.) 
was about 7 per cent higher than in 
the previous year and about 26 per 
cent above the 1934-1938 average. 
These increases were entirely due to 
much larger crops in the United States, 
which in 1952 accounted for over 60 
per cent of world production. Argen- 
tina has had poor crops in recent 
years, and despite some recovery, its 
1952 harvest amounted to rather less 
than half (46 per cent) the pre-war 
average crop; as a result Brazil has 
supplanted Argentina as the second 
largest producer of corn. 


Barley. World production of barley 
in 1952 (53,500,000 metric tons, not 
counting the U.S.S.R.) was greater 
than in any year since 1942 and stood 
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31 per cent above the pre-war level. 
Canada was largely responsible for 
this increase with a crop three-and-a- 
half times as great as the pre-war aver- 
age, but the United Kingdom, Japan 
and Denmark also had appreciably 
larger barley crops in 1952 than on 
the average in 1934-1938. Argentina’s 
output in 1952 was more than double 
that of the pre-war annual average. 


Oats. World production of oats in 
1952 (50,100,000 metric tons, exclud- 
ing U.S.S.R. figures) was slightly 
lower than in 1951, but greater than 
in any other post-war year and 11 
per cent greater than the pre-war aver- 
age world crop. Practically all the 
increase over pre-war levels is ac- 
counted for by a 32 per cent rise in 
the United States crop which in 1952 
accounted for 37 per cent of the 
world figure. 


Rice. World production of rice (ex- 
cluding the U.S.S.R.) was noticeably 
higher in 1952 (161,000,000 metric 
tons) than in any other post-war year 
and 6 per cent higher than the aver- 
age pre-war annual production. The 
1952 rice crops of Thailand, Brazil, 
India, United States, Japan, Philip- 
pines, Pakistan and some smaller pro- 
ducers were larger than in the pre-war 
average period, but Burma’s rice crop 
was still below the pre-war average. 


Raw Cotton. The world’s 1952 cot- 
ton crop of 6,890,000 metric tons (not 
counting that of the U.S.S.R.) was the 
largest since 1937 and exceeded the 
1934-1938 average crop by 15 per 
cent. Compared with the pre-war 
average, the 1952 crop was greater by 
19 per cent in the United States (3,- 
280,000 metric tons), by 275 per cent 
in Mexico (259,000 metric tons) and 
by 45 per cent in Brazil (516,000 
metric tons). There were also sub- 
stantial percentage increases over pre- 
war years in many of the smaller cot- 
ton-growing countries, notably Argen- 
tina (142,000 metric tons in 1952) 
and Turkey (170,000 metric tons in 
1952). But in India and Pakistan 
combined, the second largest cotton- 
growing area, the 1952 cotton crop 
(778,000 metric tons) was 32 per cent 
below the 1934-1938 average. 


Egypt grew nearly 446,000 metric 
tons of cotton in 1952, 12 per cent 
more than in the average year be- 
tween 1934 and 1938, 


Virgin Wool. The 1952/53 world 
wool clip of 1,805,000 metric tons 
(excluding the U.S.S.R.) was a rec- 
ord one—7 per cent higher than in 
the previous year and 12 per cent 
above the pre-war average (1934/5- 
1938/9). The 1952/53 Australian 
wool clip (581,000 metric tons) was 
19 per cent greater than in 1951/52, 
29 per cent greater than the 1934/35- 
1938/39 average, and accounted for 
over 30 per cent of the world’s raw 


wool production that year. Compared 
with the 1934/5-1938/9 average, the 
1952/53 wool clip of the other large 
producers showed increases of 65 per 
cent in Uruguay (86,000 tons in 
1952/53), 40 per cent in New Zea- 
land (190,000 metric tons in 1952/53), 
and 9 per cent in the Argentine (185,- 
000 metric tons in 1952/53). South 
Africa’s wool clip in 1952/53 amount- 
ed to 122,000 metric tons. 

United States raw wool production 
(116,000 metric tons in 1952/53) has 
been declining since 1943/44 and in 
1949-1952 averaged 42 per cent be- 
low the pre-war level. 


WORLD TRADE 


World trade*, as measured in Unit- 
ed States dollars, was about three-and- 
one-half times as great in 1952 as 
in the last complete pre-war year 
(1938)—the result of a rise of some 
40 per cent in its volume and a 150 
per cent increase in world prices. 

Europe (excluding Eastern Euro- 
pean countries) is still easily the larg- 
est trading continent although its share 
of world imports (in terms of U.S. 
dollar values) has fallen from 52 per 
cent in 1938 to 42 per cent in 1952 
and of world exports from 43 per cent 
in 1938 to 38 per cent in 1952. Mean- 
while, North America—the second 
largest trading continent—has raised 
its share of world trade between 1938 
and 1952 from 14 per cent to 21 per 
cent for imports and from 19 per cent 
to 27 per cent for exports, 

Since the war, the United States has 
replaced the United Kingdom as the 
largest single trading country. Its 
share in total world trade (imports 
and exports) climbed from 10 per 
cent in 1938 to more than 15 per cent 
in 1952, while the United Kingdom’s 
share dropped from 15 per cent in 
1938 to around 10 per cent in 1952. 
The next most important trading coun- 
tries in 1952 were Canada, France and 
Western Germany. 

Between 1938 and 1952, the U.S. 
dollar value of imports increased more 
rapidly than the value of exports in 
Latin America (by 351 per cent 
against 304 per cent), in North Amer- 
ica (by 418 per cent against 395 per 
cent), in Asia (by 220 per cent against 
150 per cent), and in Oceania (by 257 
per cent against 212 per cent). 

Reflecting measures taken to im- 
prove trade balances, the value of ex- 
ports showed the greater expansion in 
Europe (by 211 per cent against 172 
per cent), and in Africa (by 370 per 
cent against 299 per cent). 

In Europe, percentage 





increases 





* Excluding trade of Albania, Bulgaria, 
Mainland China, Czechoslovakia, East- 
ern Germany, Hungary, Poland, Ro- 
mania and the U.S.S.R. 
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from 1938 to 1952 in the dollar values 
of exports and imports in various in- 
dividual countries were as follows (im- 
port increases in parentheses): 

France, 341 per cent (232 per 
cent); the Netherlands, 255 per cent 
(177 per cent); Belgium-Luxembourg, 
235 per cent (219 per cent); United 
Kingdom, 214 per cent (123 per cent). 
In 1952, Western Germany displaced 
France as the second largest European 
exporter. 

Corresponding figures for Latin 
America, Asia and Africa include the 
following: Brazil, 376 per cent (580 
per cent); Chile, 227 per cent (260 
per cent); Mexico, 265 per cent (574 
per cent); Peru, 214 per cent (383 
per cent); Japan, 15 per cent (90 per 
cent); Egypt, 183 per cent (230 per 
cent); South Africa, 498 per cent (153 
per cent). 


VOLUME OF TRADE The volume (“quan- 
tum”) of world exports (excluding 
those of Eastern Europe, Mainland 
China and the U.S.S.R.) was 4 per 
cent greater in 1948 than in 1938, and 
afterwards rose by 34 per cent up to 
1952, and by about 36 per cent in 
the first quarter of 1953. The com- 
bined volume of Canadian and United 
States exports was almost twice as 
great in 1948 as in 1938; in the year 
1952 it was 16 per cent higher and 
in the second quarter of 1953, 29 
per cent higher than in 1948. 

The volume of Europe’s exports in 
1948 was still 15 per cent below 1938. 
Thereafter it expanded rapidly to ex- 
ceed the 1948 level by 66 per cent 
in 1952 and by 75 per cent in the 
second quarter of 1953. The efforts 
of European countries in the post- 
war period to expand exports while 
restraining imports are evidenced by 
their national volume of trade indexes. 
Thus, in 1952 compared with 1948, 
the volume of exports and imports 
(import increases in parentheses) was 
up 156 per cent (32 per cent) in the 
Netherlands, 109 per cent (29 per 
cent) in France, 86 per cent (47 per 
cent) in Denmark, 40 per cent (28 
per cent) in Norway, 38 per cent (21 
per cent) in Belgium-Luxembourg and 
20 per cent (11 per cent) in the Unit- 
ed Kingdom. Of all the European 
countries for which the Statistical 
Yearbook shows volume indexes, only 
in the United Kingdom was the vol- 
ume of imports in 1952 lower than in 
1938 (by about 18 per cent). 


INDUSTRIAL OUTPUT 


The world’s mines and factories are 
today producing much more than they 
did a quarter of a century ago. In the 
second quarter of 1953, world indus- 
trial output outside China, Eastern 
Europe and the U.S.S.R., was, for in- 
stance, about twice that of the average 
for 1929. 

The index in the second quarter of 
1953 stood around 138 (1948=100) 
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against 69 for 1929, 76 for the pre- 
war peak year 1937 and 127 for the 
year 1952. From 1937 to 1952, man- 
ufacturing increased more rapidly than 
mining, by 68 per cent against 49 per 
cent, due mainly to the more rapid 
growth of manufacturing in the Unit- 
ed States. 

Europe’s mines (not counting those 
of Eastern Europe) produced nearly 
20 per cent less in 1948 than in 1937. 
The manufacturing production over 
the same period also dropped by 7 
per cent. Since 1948, however, min- 
ing output has risen by 27 per cent 
and that of manufacturing by 40 per 
cent up to 1952, and by 30 per cent 
and 48 per cent respectively up to the 
second quarter of 1953. 

Mining production in Latin Amer- 
ica has doubled between 1937 and 
1952; nearly two-thirds of this in- 
crease occurred between 1937 and 
1948, the subsequent rise up to 1952 
amounting to 24 per cent. 

The following index numbers illus- 
trate the development of manufactur- 
ing over the period 1937-1952 in a 
few advanced and industrially less ad- 
vanced countries (1948=100). 





% In- 

1937 1952 crease 

Canada a1 114 124% 
United States 58 121 109% 
Japan 231 245 6% 
PPANCE oc..césicscciss 103° 130 26% 
Italy .... ...108* 148 37% 
Netherlands ........ 87 129 48% 
United Kingdom. 81 115 42% 
West Germany ....1727 247 44% 
Mexico is OF 134 100% 
Argentina .... ae 94 68% 
Chile ..... Ss 65 133 105% 
India® ; .. 84 118 40% 
Turkey . tae. 129 95% 
Greece canaaentcs ke 170 44% 
+1938 *1936 *Including mining 


MEDICAL FACILITIES 

Health facilities are improving in 
the many parts of the world which 
have for so long lacked doctors, hos- 
pitals, nurses, dentists, midwives and 
pharmacists. This is helping to reduce 
the wide differences between the health 
standards of more developed countries 
and of less developed areas. The gaps 
are considerable. Thus, whereas the 
United States and New Zealand have 
one physician for every 750 to 800 
people, Belgium and Japan one for 
every 1,100, and France and the Unit- 
ed Kingdom one per 1,200, Indonesia 
only has one doctor for every 65,000 
inhabitants, and Nigeria one per 51,- 
000 people. The situation in these two 
latter areas is, however, improving 
slowly, as it is in such territories as 
the Belgian Congo, with one doctor 
for every 22,000 people, or in French 
West Africa, with one doctor for 
every 28,000 people. The situation is 
better in other less developed areas 
such as Haiti, with one doctor per 





10,000 people, or the Philippines, with 
one doctor for every 12,000 inhabit- 
ants. 

The number of inhabitants per doc- 
tor serves as a convenient (though 
not a precise) yardstick with which 
to compare improvements and differ- 
ences in health standards between one 
country and another. Figures on this 
are published in the Statistical Year- 
book which also gives figures for 165 
countries and territories on the num- 
ber of doctors, dentists, midwives and 
pharmacists and on the number of 
hospital beds. 

The table below lists the number of 
inhabitants per doctor in some of the 
world’s more developed and less de- 
veloped areas. 


NUMBER OF INHABITANTS PER PHYSICIAN 


IN 1951 
Under-Developed More Developed 
Countries Countries 
Belgian Congo 22,000 | Canada? 900 
Fr. West Africa 28,000 | United States 750 
Kenya 14,000 | Japan 1,100 
Nigeria 51,000 | Belgium 1,100 
Guatemala! 5,800 | France 1,200 
Haiti 10,000 | West. Germany 800 
Jamaica 4,000 | Netherlands? 1,260 
British Guiana 3,400 | Norway? 850 
Peru! 4,500 | Sweden 1,400 
India? 6,000 | Switzerland! 1,000 
Philippines 12,000 United Kingdom‘ 1,200 
Sarawak 19,000 | Australia 1,000 
New Guinea 33,000 | New Zealand? 800 
11952. 21950. %1953. ‘England and Wales only. 


The lowest number of inhabitants 
per physician shown in the Yearbook 
was 450-460 in Israel and the Falk- 
land Islands, followed by 550 in West 
Berlin and 600 in Monaco. 

(Further facts and figures from the 
Statistical Yearbook will be published 
in a later issue of the BULLETIN.) 





Belgium Becomes Member 
of Advisory Commission 

Belgium has accepted membership 
in the Advisory Commission of the 
United Nations Relief and Works 
Agency for Palestine Refugees in the 
Near East, and Fernand Seynaeve, 
Belgian Minister to Lebanon since 
1952, has been appointed Belgian rep- 
resentative. 

The General Assembly, on Novem- 
ber 27, 1953, authorized the Advisory 
Commission to increase its member- 
ship by not more than two. With the 
addition of Lebanon and now of Bel- 
gium the Advisory Commission’s 
members are Belgium, Egypt, France, 
Jordan, Lebanon, Syria, Turkey, the 
United Kingdom, and the United 
States. 

The Advisory Commission was es- 
tablished under the General Assembly 
resolution of December 8, 1949, to 
advise and assist the Director of 
UNRWA in the execution of the Agen- 
cy’s program, The Advisory Commis- 
sion and the Director also consult the 
Near Eastern governments concerned 
in the selection, planning, and execu- 
tion of projects. 
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Completing Human Rights Covenants 


Human Rights Commission Arriving at Final Drafts 


HE Commission on Human 

Rights, which opened its tenth 
session on February 23 at Head- 
quarters, has gone straight into the 
work of completing the two draft 
covenants on human rights. Articles 
for the covenants, on civil and politi- 
cal rights and on economic, social 
and cultural rights, have been under 
consideration by the Commission since 
1948, 

The principal questions remaining 
to be answered are: 

Will the covenants include a federal 
state clause and clauses relating to 
the admissibility of reservations? Will 
the Human Rights Committee pro- 
cedure and the system of periodic re- 
porting be applicable to both cove- 
nants? Shall the right of petition be 
granted to individuals, groups and 
recognized non-governmental organi- 
zations, as well as states party? 

Arriving at agreement on principles 
and wording has been an understand- 
ably lengthy task. Strong difference of 
opinion on what Constitutes human 
rights and how they are to be incor- 
porated into international law is in- 
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evitable in view of the varying cultures 
represented in the United Nations. 
The problem was well stated by 
Charles Malik, of Lebanon, when he 
reviewed the eighth session of the 
Commission in 1952, “Those of us 
who have followed closely this enter- 
prise ever since San Francisco,” said 
Dr. Malik, “now realize that we have 
all along underestimated the complexi- 
ty and difficulty of this issue. We be- 
gan with the somewhat naive, albeit 
sincere, determination to work out an 
International Bill of Rights and, in 
the initial impulse of our inexperi- 
ence, We saw the completion of this 
task just around the corner. There 
were three steps to the undertaking: 
a declaration whereby the rights and 
freedorms appertaining to man are 
theoretically defined; a series of cov- 
enants whereby adhering states ex- 
plicitly bind themselves to the strict 
observance of the rights and freedoms 
elaborated in them; and measures of 
implementation whereby the interna- 
tional community can make sure that 
human rights and fundamental free- 
doms, whether on the level of the 
Charter or of the Declaration or of 
the covenants, are in fact, being pro- 
moted and observed. We completed 
the first step in 1948 and many of us 
thought the other two steps would be 
forthcoming in speedy succession. We 
have been grappling with them now 
for four years and while much indeed 
has been accomplished during this 
time, the end is not yet in sight.” 
Now the end is in sight. The Com- 
mission devoted the major portion of 
its session last April-May to framing 
the draft covenant on civil and polliti- 
cal rights. By the end of that session 
both covenants contained identical pre- 
ambles and identical articles on the 
right of peoples and nations to self- 
determination, Each contained gener- 
al provisions and substantive articles, 
signal accomplishments in the light of 
the difficulties encountered. The cov- 
enant on civil and political rights pro- 
vides for measures of implementation 
through a Human Rights Committee. 


WORK OF COMMISSION What remains to 
be done, then, is to settle on the word- 
ing of the final drafts; to determine 
the applicability of the Human Rights 
Committee procedure to the economic, 
social and cultural rights covenant 
and that of a system of periodic re- 
ports by governments on compliance 
with their obligations to both cove- 
nants; to accept or reject the right of 


petition, a federal state clause and 
clauses relating to admissibility or 
non-admissibility of reservations; and 
to draw the formal clauses on signa- 
ture and ratification. The Commission 
also has before it proposals to establish 
an office of a High Commissioner for 
Human Rights and one to add an 
article on the right of property. 

The questions of the federal state 
clause, the right of petition and the 
admissibility of reservations are con- 
troversial. 


FEDERAL STATE Several governments, 
notably India, Australia, Canada and 
the United States, have asserted that 
the draft covenants create special con- 
stitutional problems for federal states. 
Under the constitutions of most fed- 
eral states, legislative, executive, and 
judicial competence is divided between 
the federal authorities and those of 
the country’s constituent states, pro- 
vinces, lander, cantons, or other sub- 
divisions. Provisions of a covenant 
might require amendment of internal 
legislation which would be wholly or 
partly within the competence of the 
political sub-divisions of that state; 
and the federal governments could not 
bind the constituent units to action. 
States so governed contend that the 
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covenants should contain provisions 
recognizing this problem. 

Opponents of the Federal clause 
have described it as a handy legal 
argument to defer signing the cove- 
nants, Actually, they say, the so-called 
federal states might take longer to 
get all their constituent parts signed 
to an international covenant than a 
single area government would, but the 
machinery for signing is there. They 
point to the Convention on Genocide 
which, though lacking a federal clause, 
has been signed by Brazil, Canada, 
Mexico, Yugoslavia, India, Pakistan 
and the United States. Inclusion of 
a federal state clause, they say would 
destroy the universality of the cove- 
nants, 

In considering this problem the 
Commission will have before it two 
draft resolutions sent it by the most 
recent Assembly and the records of 
its Third Committee. A draft resolu- 
tion by Egypt would request the Hu- 
man Rights Commission not to include 
provisions relating to federal states 
in the covenants. Another, by Aus- 
tralia, would draw the attention of the 
Commission to a General Assembly 
request in 1950 for action on the mat- 
ter and would invite Member states, 
the specialized agencies, and the non- 
governmental organizations to submit 
their views before February 1, 1954. 
Also under consideration is a proposal 
by Guatemala to request an opinion of 
the International Court of Justice on 
the desirability of including such an 
article. 


PETITION A previous session of the 


Assembly (the fifth) had asked the 
‘to 


Commission to consider provisions 
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be inserted in the draft covenant or 
in the separate protocols, for the 
receipt and examination of petitions 
from individuals and organizations 
with respect to alleged violations of 
the covenants.” Various proposals have 
been made, none, however, accept- 
able to a majority of the Commission. 
The Assembly which recessed last De- 
cember transmitted to the Commission 
a proposal to include in the covenants 
the right of petition by individuals, 
duly constituted groups and recognized 
non-governmental organizations. The 


draft resolution was proposed by 
Ecuador, Egypt, Guatemala, Philip- 


pines, and Uruguay. 

The Assembly also transmitted the 
records of the Third Committee. 

Among the arguments to support 
the draft resolution were these: with- 
out the inclusion of provisions extend- 
ing the right of petition to individuals, 
groups and non-governmental organi- 
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zations, the whole value of the cove- 
nants would be in question; individuals 
and non-governmental organizations 
in most countries have the right to 
petition their national governments, 
and since the covenants attempt to 
place human rights under internation- 
al protection the individual should 
have the right of international petition. 

Opponents contended that extend- 
ing the right of petition to individuals 
and organizations would lead to inter- 
vention in the domestic affairs of 
states, a violation of the Charter. Also, 
the principle of sovereign equality of 
Member states might be infringed, 
since states which had not signed the 
covenants would be in a position to 
invite individuals or non-governmental 
organizations to submit complaints 
against states parties to the covenants. 


RESERVATIONS Whether states should 
be permitted to sign the covenants 
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subject to certain reservations has 
been the subject of controversy from 
the beginning. Denmark submitted a 
proposal for an independent article in 
1949 which would have permitted res- 
ervations, Subsequently this proposal 
was withdrawn in favor of one by 
the United Kingdom, since altered 
several times. 


ARGUMENTS Arguments in favor of the 
Danish or United Kingdom proposals 
may be summarized as follows. Ac- 
cording to international law, the ob- 
ligations of contracting parties under 
an international instrument must be 
assumed immediately upon ratifica- 
tion or accession. States anxious to 
ratify or accede to the covenant im- 
mediately whose domestic laws might 
not be in conformity with all its pro- 
visions would be prevented from be- 
coming parties to the covenant. There 
should be a reservations procedure 
which would enable as many states as 
possible to accept the covenant as a 
whole while maintaining their domes- 
tic laws for the time being. Reserva- 
tions would be allowed only in respect 
of particular articles or clauses and 
they should not be of a general char- 
acter. 

Opponents of the proposals asserted 
that the covenant was so fundamental 
in nature that no reservations could be 
admitted, especially as regards the 
implementation provisions. The cove- 
nant was not self-operative and con- 
tracting states would be allowed a 
reasonable time within which to adopt 
legislative or other measures in order 
to give effect to the provisions of the 
covenant. Proposals for reservations 
would permit each contracting state 
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to redraft the covenant to suit itself, 
especially as the consent of other con- 
tracting parties was not required. 


IMPLEMENTATION ‘To provide the ma- 
chinery for enforcement of the obliga- 
tions of the covenant on civil and 
political rights, the Commission at its 
session last April-May decided that 
there should be a Human Rights Com- 
mittee, to consist of nine members, 
of high moral standing and compe- 
tence, from states party to the cove- 
nant. They would be elected by the 
International Court of Justice. 
Under the procedure, if a_ state 
party to the covenant believes that 
another state party is not giving effect 
to any provision of the covenant, it 
may bring the matter to the attention 
of such state. If the matter is not 
settled to the mutual satisfaction of 
the parties within six months, either 
state will have the right to refer the 
matter to the Human Rights Com- 
mittee, The Committee will then as- 
certain the facts and make available 
its good offices for a friendly solution 
of the matter on the basis of respect 
for human rights as recognized in the 
covenant. If a friendly solution is 
reached, the Committee will report on 
the facts of the case and the solution 
reached. If not, it will draw up a re- 
port on the facts and state its opinion 
as to whether the facts found disclose 
a breach by the State concerned of 
its obligations under the covenant. 
After this, the state complained of or 
lodging a complaint may, if it wishes, 
bring the case before the International 
Court of Justice. The Committee would 
submit annually a report to the Assem- 
bly through the Secretary-General. 
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REPORTS It seems obvious that the 
implementation of the economic, so- 
cial and cultural covenant will require 
some system of reporting by govern- 
ments on their efforts to achieve pro- 
gressively those rights. Various spe- 
cialized agencies have a system of re- 
porting and organs examining the re- 
ports and making recommendations to 
their member states. The Commission 
has realized that this existing ma- 
chinery should not be duplicated. But 
primary responsibility for the achieve- 
ment of a human rights program rests 
in the United Nations. 

In a series of articles approved at 
the 1951 session the Commission out- 
lined a system of reporting by states 
parties on the progress made in achiev- 
ing the observance of these rights. The 
reports, which would indicate factors 
and difficulties affecting the degree of 
fulfilment of the obligations assumed 
by states, would be submitted in 
stages, in accordance with a program 
to be established by the Economic and 
Social Council after consultation with 
the parties and the specialized agen- 
cies concerned. To avoid duplication, 
the Commission provided that if states 
had already furnished relevant infor- 
mation to the United Nations or to 
any specialized agency, their reports 
might merely refer to it. The Council 
would make special arrangements with 
the specialized agencies concerning re- 
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ports to be submitted by them on 
progress made in achieving the ob- 
servance of the provisions of the 
covenant falling within their compe- 
tence. The reports would include par- 
ticulars of decisions taken and _ rec- 
ommendations adopted by the com- 
petent organs. 

The Council would transmit all 
reports to the Commission on Human 
Rights for study and recommenda- 
tions. It would also, from time to time, 
submit to the General Assembly, with 
its own report, reports summarizing 
the information made available by 
the states parties and the specialized 
agencies. It was also provided that 
the Council might submit to the Tech- 
nical Assistance Board, or to any 
other appropriate international organ, 
any conclusions reached by the Com- 
mission on Human Rights which might 
assist them in deciding on the advis- 
ability of international measures likely 
to contribute to the progressive imple- 
mentation of the covenant. 

The two draft covenants, when 
adopted in final form, will go to the 
Council, whose session, beginning 
March 30, in part overlaps that of the 
Commission. Because of the Council's 
request for completion of the cove- 
nants at this session, and the urgency 
expressed in the most recent Assembly 
session, it is possible that the draft 
covenants will be up for approval at 
the September Assembly session. 
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Peace Conference Arranged for Korea 
— The Custodial Force Departs 


“ae is a great step forward for the 
aims of the United Nations that 
the four Great Powers represented at 
Berlin have resolved their differences 
on holding a Korean peace confer- 
ence, and have agreed on a proposal 
to meet in Geneva on April 26,” Sec- 
retary-General Dag Hammarskjold 
said on February 18. “I consider this 
proposal as being in conformity with 
the main terms of the Assembly reso- 
lution of August 28, 1953, and I hope 
that it means that the stalemate at 
Pan Mun Jom which has hitherto pre- 
vented calling the conference in ac- 
cordance with that resolution is now 
broken.” 

The Big Four Foreign Ministers had 
proposed that, “considering that the 
establishment by peaceful means of a 
united and independent Korea would 
be an important factor in reducing in- 
ternational tensions and in restoring 
peace in other parts of Asia,” the Ge- 
neva conference should be attended 
by representatives of the United States, 
France, the United Kingdom, the 
U.S.S.R., the Chinese People’s Repub- 
lic, the Republic of Korea, the Peo- 
ple’s Democratic Republic of Korea, 
“and the other countries the armed 
forces of which participated in the 
hostilities in Korea and which desire 
to attend.” The purpose of the con- 
ference, they said, would be to reach 
“a peaceful settlement of the Korean 
question.” 


COMMISSION DISSOLVED At Pan Mun 
Jom, the Neutral Nations Repatriation 
Commission dissolved on February 21, 
one day before the date set in the 
Armistice Agreement. India, Sweden, 
and Switzerland voted for dissolution. 
The Czechoslovak and Polish members 
voted against, charging that dissolu- 
tion of the Commission was “illegal 
and fraught with most serious con- 
sequences.” 

Nevertheless, the Commission’s 
work — supervision of prisoner ex- 
change—was done. On September 23, 
the Commission, whose Chairman was 
Lieutenant-General K. S, Thimayya, of 
India, the country which supplied 
the custodial guards, had received the 
prisoners of war from both sides of 
the Korean fighting. The Commission 
guarded the prisoners and supervised 
the explanations to them, by both the 
United Nations Command and the 
Chinese and North Koreans, of their 
rights to repatriation. 

Some 22,000 Chinese and North 
Koreans rejected repatriation and were 
sent to Formosa and the Republic of 
Korea. 
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The 347 United Nations prisoners 
who refused to return to their coun- 
tries were turned over to the Chinese 
and North Korean Red Cross So- 
cieties. 

Another group of seventy-six Ko- 
reans and twelve Chinese who had 
fought against the United Nations 
Command declined to go to either 
North or South Korea, or to the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China, or Formosa, 
but asked to be sent to neutral coun- 
tries. On General Thimayya’s order, 
they were sent back to India to await 
resettlement. 

Last disposed of were seven Chinese 
and ten Korean anti-communist prison- 
ers accused of crimes while in pris- 
oner-of-war custody. The Indians’ 
court martial of them was suspended 
after many witnesses had been turned 
over to the United Nations Com- 
mand which declined to return them. 
They were released to that Command 
on February 18. The Koreans will be 
turned over to the Republic of Korea, 
the Chinese will be flown to Formosa. 

The Indian troops and officers ac- 
complished their thankless mission 
through discipline, patience, and tact. 
They were faced with difficulties from 
the very beginning. The Republic of 
Korea refused them permission to land 
on Korean soil. After a long sea 
voyage from India, they were flown 
by helicopters into the barren, twist- 
ing, two-and-a-half-mile-wide area of 
Korea known as the demilitarized 
zone, They stayed there five months, 
through the freezing Korean winter, 
guarding restless prisoners. They had 
no leave, no relaxation. Their per- 
formance received the official com- 
mendation of the United Nations 
Commander, General John Hull. The 
last of the nearly 6,000 Indian troops 
on February 23 boarded the Jaladurga 
at the despatch port of Inchon. 


DISPLACED CIVILIANS With the problem 
of the prisoners over in Korea, the two 
opposing commands began negotiat- 
ing the exchange of displaced civilians 
living in North and South Korea. 

The first joint meeting of the Com- 
mittee for Assisting the Return of Dis- 
placed Civilians was held at Pan Mun 
Jom. The United Nations side’s repre- 
sentative, Colonel Harrison K. Sayen, 
said that seventy displaced civilians in 
South Korea had registered for return 
to North Korea. The United Nations 
Command was conducting a publicity 
program to familiarize displaced civil- 
ians with their opportunity to return 
to their homes, he said, and the other 
side should do the same. 

The exchange of displaced civilians 


was scheduled to begin at Pan Mun 
Jom on March 1. 


RECONSTRUCTION For the Republic of 
Korea, reconstruction is well under 
way. Aid to the 10-year irrigation and 
land-reclamation program by the Unit- 
ed Nations Korean Reconstruction 
Agency now is valued at $1,432,125. 

Cement, steel bars, blasting mate- 
rials, core-boring machines, pumps, 
and bulldozers have been imported 
under UNKRA’s 1952-53 program. They 
are being used with native materials 
by Korean labor to repair and com- 
plete dams, canals, pumping stations, 
syphons, flumes, and other irrigation 
structures. Further assistance includes 
expenditures under the 1953-54 UNKRA 
program budgeted at $3,000,000 for 
irrigation and $1,400,000 for flood 
control. 

The program, which was begun by 
the Republic of Korea’s Ministry of 
Agriculture and Forestry before the 
Korean fighting broke out, was re- 
sumed with UNKRA funds after the 
cease-fire. 

Two hundred and fifty irrigation 
and land-reclamation projects are un- 
der way throughout Korea. 

Unkra has recently received new 
contributions totalling $5,139,746 to 
its program of Korean reconstruction. 
The contributions, aH from countries 
which have previously supported the 
Agency, came from Australia, Luxem- 
bourg, Norway, and the United King- 
dom. 

Australia has notified UNKRA that 
it is holding 500,000 Australian pounds 
($1,120,000) available in a trust fund 
for the Agency’s use, and that another 
400,000 pounds ($896,000) will be 
made available as further funds are 
srequired. Australia provided $1,330,- 
733 to UNKRA’S 1952-53 program, and 
the new contribution brings its total 
support to $3,346,733. 

Luxembourg has deposited 500,000 
Belgian francs ($10,000) to the cur- 
rent program, making its total con- 
tribution to date $40,000. 

The Norwegian Government has 
announced a contribution of 11,955,- 
332.46 Norwegian kroner ($1,673,- 
746) which will fulfill the unpaid part 
of a $900,000 pledge previously prof- 
fered and add another $900,000 for 
a total of $1,800,000. The Norwegian 
funds are earmarked for the equip- 
ment and support of a Scandinavian 
hospital being jointly sponsorsed by 
Norway, Sweden, and Denmark. 

The United Kingdom deposited to 
the Agency’s credit another $1,400,000 
a sum it has been paying monthly— 
to bring its total contribution to date 
to $15,540,000. 

Tle havoc done by the forces 
fighting in Korea is being repaired. 
Whether the damage done to the 
political structure can also be repaired 
may be answered at the conference 
in Geneva. 
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In ‘Age of Responsibility 
All Can Wield Influence 


The following is the text of an address by Secretary-General Dag Ham- 


marskjold at the mid-winter Commencement exercises of the University of 


Pennsylvania on February 13. 


AY I express my appreciation of 

the honor you have paid to the 
United Nations by inviting me as its 
Secretary-General to speak today at 
the mid-winter convocation of this 
great university. The University of 
Pennsylvania is rightly held in respect 
throughout the world for upholding, 
in the field of higher education, a 
tradition of enlightened responsibility 
toward world affairs fully worthy of 
its founder—that true world citizen, 
Benjamin Franklin. 

The age in which we live does, in- 
deed, put an extraordinary responsi- 
bility on all who, by ability, education, 
experience or position, are called upon 
to provide leadership. A student at a 
university of the Western World in 
1954 faces a challenge only partly 
known and dimly anticipated by pre- 
vious generations, 

In modern publicity we find a per- 
sistent tendency to present our times 
and the world in which we live in 
headline terms and emotional slogans. 
This melodramatic aspect of the mass 
media with which our eyes and ears 
are assailed on every hand tends in 
some respects to dull our awareness 
of the real problems and blunt our 
interest in the essential issues. Never- 
theless, these slogans, these pointed 
headlines, can be taken as a starting 
point for a brief review of the chal- 
lenge of our time to all those who 
have to carry the responsibility for 
moral and intellectual leadership. They 
can serve as a guide since they do in- 
dicate basic problems even if, too 
often, they are exaggerated in form 
and superficial in their perspective. 


WAR AND MORAL RESPONSIBILITY If" is 
said that our time is the age of global 
wars. This is true in the sense that 
everybody, in one way or another, 
was a co-sufferer in the Second World 
War and in the sense that all the Great 
Powers were parties to the conflict. It 
is also true in the sense that a new 
major conflict would undoubtedly, in 
the same way, draw everybody into 
its orbit. But it would be false if it 
were to lead us to shut our eyes to the 
fact that we still suffer and may have 
to suffer from wars on a restricted 
scale and in limited areas which, in 
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their effect on the human lives con- 
cerned, are just as terrible as the major 
wars. It is our duty to feel moral re- 
sponsibility for a war in a remote part 
of the world as strongly as we would 
feel for a war in which we ourselves, 
or those dear to us, were directly 
threatened in a physical sense. 

It is also said that our time is the 
age of the decisive fight between free- 
dom and tyranny. It is true that such 
a fight is going on. But it has always 
been fought and I don’t believe that I 
could justifiably be called a pessimist 
for expressing my belief that this fight 
will never be over. It will go on, gen- 
eration after generation, as long as 
human beings are human _ beings. 
Furthermore, this is basically not a 
struggle between political systems and 
ideologies, but a struggle within and 
for the hearts of men, including our 
own. There is a Swedish proverb which 


says that it is always easy to agree on 
fighting the devil when you have him 
painted on the wall, But we can 
never forget that the real devil may 
also be within ourselves and all the 
more dangerous for not being recog- 
nized. We need also to remember that 
history and environment have shaped 
different peoples and nations in very 
different ways and that, for this rea- 
son, it is not always easy to judge 
fairly what is the true reflection in 
the lives of others of ideals cherished 
by ourselves. It is the duty of the 
intellectual to keep his mind unfettered 
and his eyes open, so that he may 
recognize the devil where he is truly 
to be found and so that he does not 
condemn others merely because they 
may have chosen other ways than his 
own to achieve freedom. 

Another phrase which we often 
meet and which may flatter our minds 
is that our time is the age of democ- 
racy. Well, we have seen a remarkable 
development in the direction of self- 
determination and self-rule—by, for, 
and of the peoples—and we have seen 
an impressive growth of democratic 
institutions in our own countries and 
in many parts of the world. But even 
in a restricted political sense of the 
word democracy we are still far from 
the goal. If we dig deeper we will find 
that we are only at the beginning of 
a slow and difficult process. Equal 
political rights, equal influence on the 
government — these cannot be fully 


| FAO DIRECTOR-GENERAL AT HEADQUARTERS | 





ON HIS RECENT VISIT to United Nations Headquarters, Dr. Philip V. Cardon (right), Director- 
General of the Food and Agriculture Organization, was shown the new United Nations stamps 
commemorating FAO by Secretary-General Dag Hammarskjold. Both expressed the hope that use 
of the stamps might serve to call attention to the important, world-wide work of FAO. 
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realized until and unless all voters are 
given equal possibilities to judge for 
themselves. If we recognize this, we 
are led on to the economic and social 
aspects of democracy and, looking at 
the problem from those angles, I 
think we must all admit that true 
democracy is still to be achieved. 


CHALLENGE OF AN IDEAL On the other 
hand, even if we have a long way to 
go, it may justly be said that our time 
deserves to be called an age of democ- 
racy at least in the sense that at no 
previous stage in history has the ideal 
of democracy been so generally recog- 
nized and such determined efforts 
made to translate the ideal into reality. 
Let us, however, remember that the 
term, if we use it for this reason, 
should be regarded as a challenge, not 
as an expression of a completed task. 

The problems of that vast majority 
of humanity which lives in the so- 
called under-developed countries are 
closely related to the question I have 
just mentioned. We are seeing the 
beginning of an era where previously 
dependent countries are coming into 
their own. With this in mind our time 
has been called an age of revolution. 
Here again a note of warning is called 
for, It is true that we are passing 
through a dramatic stage of transi- 
tion in the great under-developed part 
of the world. But history tells us that 
the beginnings of this go far back in 
time and undoubtedly the process will 
stretch far into the future. It is a ques- 
tion of organic growth which can be 
delayed or accelerated, guided in a 
constructive direction, or left at the 
mercy of the strong and chaotic forces 
at play. What we see happening rep- 
resents an acute challenge to the more 
highly developed nations with their 
greater resources. What has to be done 
cannot be achieved through any kind 
of revolution which, in a brief span 
of time, would give us a new world. 
In fact, nothing is of greater impor- 
tance for a peaceful and constructive 
development of these lands toward 
freedom and an equal place in the 
world than to respect the laws of 
natural growth, guiding and helping 
the necessary change without impa- 
tience for overnight results. 


It is sometimes said of our time 
that it is an age which marks the 
death of nationalism and should call 
for a far-reaching revision of old 
ideas of national sovereignty. Put in 
this way, I think the statement is mis- 
leading. Nationalism is very much 
what it always was, and the willingness 
to restrict national sovereignty is not 
very great even in spheres where the 
sacrifice would seem to be small. But 
this way of characterizing our age is 
also true in a sense. Ours is a time of 
a new internationalism which, perhaps, 
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is not of our choice but, nevertheless, 
must be recognized as inescapable in 
our world of today with its new 
means of communication, its new 
economic interdependence and its new 
political relationships. This interna- 
tionalism also presents a challenge. It 
is probable that it will, step by step, 
bring about an evolution of national 
concepts and policies which in the 
future may have a greater effect upon 
national sovereignty than is evident 
today. The United Nations is an ex- 
pression of this new internationalism, 
a response to a world-wide need which 
has arisen. However, as you certainly 
know, the Organization is not vested 
with any sovereign powers. The only 
exception to this principle is that the 
Security Council may enforce certain 
action, provided that its five perma- 
nent members are agreed—a possibili- 
ty which, for obvious reasons, today 
is highly theoretical. It is not likely 
that a world organization embracing 
sO many disparate and, at times, an- 
tagonistic systems of government and 
national cultures could be held to- 
gether today on any other basis. The 
United Nations, therefore, must rely 
for the present mainly on the processes 
of negotiation, persuasion and consent 
to accomplish its purposes and, above 
all, on the exercise of enlightened and 
moral leadership by those in positions 
of responsibility. 





MASS INFORMATION MEDIA Frequently, 
these days, we also hear our time 
called the atomic age. Of course, the 
discoveries and inventions which make 
the tremendous forces hidden in the 
atom available as a new source of 
power have opened a new era. I feel, 
however, that the name “atomic age” 
would more rightly be applied to a 
time when the new power is used to 
improve the conditions of life for 
mankind than to a time which has so 
far only added this power to the al- 
ready frightful arsenal of which we 
dispose for our self-destruction. What 
made the proposal of President Eisen- 
hower in the United Nations so en- 
couraging and so constructive was 
the strong expression he gave to his 
desire for, and his faith in, the possi- 
bility of initiating a true atomic age. 

All these various names given to 
our time have been coined and used 
in the world press, by the radio, on 
television—those powerful modern 
media which have opened the way 
to such vast new possibilities for mass 
information. These media have them- 
selves, in fact, wrought a revolution in 
the life of peoples in some ways just 
as important, or more important, than 
the other changes I have mentioned. 
The possibilities of mass information 
have, in some cases, been—and may 
be—destructive in their consequences. 


But they may also be used as powerful 
instruments for guidance to true de- 
mocracy and for peaceful develop- 
ment and true understanding between 
peoples. Experience shows that ruth- 
less leaders may with the help of these 
instruments work up feelings of hatred 
both within a nation and between 
nations. It is for those responsible 
to use mass information for the oppo- 
site purpose. In the world of the mind, 
and of all those techniques cf word 
and sound and image that reach the 
mind, it is also important to seek to 
turn swords into ploughshares. 

If I myself were to add to the long 
list of labels given to our time, I 
would, in the light of what I have 
said, suggest that we call it the age of 
responsibility, The phrase is obviously 
open to objections for the very same 
reasons as apply to some of the ex- 
pressions I have already commented 
upon: it is in a sense superficial and, in 
historical perspective, it may be said 
to be exaggerated. All the same, I 
feel that the elements of truth reflected 
in the other labels for our age are 
sufficiently serious to justify the con- 
clusion that we are now at a juncture 
where the responsibility of those who 
are called upon to be leaders is wider 
and more far-reaching than ever be- 
fore. 


THE POSSIBILITY OF INFLUENCE You may 
ask me: To whom do you address 
yourself? Who is, then, called upon 
to be a leader? My reply would be: 
Everybody who can exert influence— 
inside a small group, in his country 
or all over the world. Herodotus said 
that of all the sorrows that afflict man- 
kind, the bitterest is this, that one 
should have consciousness of much 
but control over nothing. That may be 
true. Who of us has control over life? 
But what he said would be mislead- 
ing and a false expression of defeatism 
if we were to conclude that because 
we do not have control, we therefore 
have no responsibility. The possibility 
of influence, which rests with every- 
body, is a sufficient basis for respon- 
sibility. 

Those who have had the privilege 
of a university education have a spe- 
cial duty. They have a special obliga- 
tion to maintain their sense of pro- 
portion in judging events inside their 
community and in relation to other 
peoples. They have to keep awake 
their sense of what are the true values. 
They must respect truth. They must 
show that respect for man and life 
which grows out of a true perspec- 
tive on man and life. Finally, they 
must have the humility of one who 
thoroughly knows his own limitations 
but also the scope of the demands 
which face him in our time. 
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Book 


News Agencies: Their Structure and 
Operation. United Nations Educa- 
tional Scientific and Cultural Or- 
ganization, 208 pp. illus, color maps 
and picturegraphs, $3.50. 


AST year, UNESCO published a 

book by’ Francis Williams, 
“Transmitting World News,” in which 
the author described the role of world 
and national news agencies. Now 
UNESCO has produced this extensive 
documentation of how the news agen- 
cies work “to examine the way in 
which raw news material reaches (the 
man in the street) and to understand 
the functioning of national and world 
news agencies and the relations be- 
tween them.” 

World and national news agencies 
provide information about current 
events everywhere to newspapers, the 
radio, newsreels and film documen- 
taries. 

There is no way, this report asserts, 
in which any newspaper or radio sta- 
tion can be informed of all the events 
that take place everywhere in the 
world except through the services of 
the six world telegraphic news agen- 
cies: Agence France-Presse (France), 
Associated Press (United States), In- 
ternational News Service (United 
States), Reuters (Great Britain), Tass 
(Soviet Union), United Press (United 
States). 

Seventy-six national news agencies, 
as well as the six world news agencies, 
distribute news daily. No world news 
agency has been created since 1918, 
but while only 15 countries had na- 
tional news agencies providing local 
news daily in 1900, there are now 54 
countries benefiting from the services 
of such agencies. 


LACK About two-thirds of the coun- 
tries and territories of the world still 
lack national news agencies. In these 
countries and territories, especially in 
Africa, South and Central America, 
and the Near East, public opinion is 
informed about national events only 
by local correspondents and even in 
some cases by foreign agencies. 

The three world news agencies of 
the United States distribute news to 
newspapers and radio stations in coun- 
tries and territories whose population 
is about 65 per cent of the world’s 
total population; the British world 
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Notes 





agency, Reuters, serves an area with 
about 55 per cent of the total; the 
French agency, A.F.P., about 54 per 
cent; the Soviet agency, Tass, about 
39 per cent. 

Only about 1.3 per cent of the 
world population (31 million persons) 
fail to get news from any agency. 
About 42 per cent of the world pop- 
ulation (1,019 million persons) re- 
ceive news from one or several world 
agencies, either directly or through na- 
tional news agencies. 

About 30.8 per cent of the world 
population (744.5 million persons) 
depend for their news almost entirely 
on a single world agency, Tass, either 
directly or through national news 
agencies, 


PROBLEM This book contends that the 
six world news agencies are not truly 
international. Their financial support, 
directors and most of their staff mem- 
bers are drawn from four countries: 
the United States (in the cases of The 
Associated Press, The United Press 
and International News Service); Bri- 
tain, France and the Soviet Union in 
the cases of Reuters, Agence France- 
Presse and Tass. 


As for the employees, “however im- 
partial they may be, however strictly 
they may comply with the professional 
code of ethics, they will inevitably 
judge and present news from the view- 
point of the country of which they 
are citizens.” 

Two possible solutions for putting 
“the spreading of news on an inter- 
national basis” are offered. One, 
create a telegraphic news agency at- 
tached to the United Nations and 
staffed by specialists from all member 
states. Two, establish a world co- 
operative agency in which newspapers 
and broadcasting stations of all coun- 
tries would be shareholders. The plan 
would assess members on the basis of 
circulation and capital. Administrative 
and writing staffs would be inter- 
national. 

The book foresees opposition to 
creation of a news agency attached to 
the United Nations principally from 
those who would refuse to use a serv- 
ice even indirectly under government 
control. 

Opposition also could be expected 
from “certain agencies” to the idea of 
a world co-operative in which the or- 
ganization itself would be the property 
of newspapers and radio stations. 

Whatever the solution, if any, to the 
problems raised, any reader interested 
in the dissemination of news must 
find this book fascinating. The color 
maps are attractive and informative. 





Agreement Concerning Egyptian Refugees 


Dr. G. J. van Heuven Goedhart, 
United Nations High Commissioner 
for Refugees, has signed an agreement 
with the Government of Egypt for 
establishment in Cairo of a branch of 
the Office of the High Commissioner. 

Under the agreement, bona fide 
refugees within the mandate of the 
High Commissioner and residing in 
Egypt will have the right to a resi- 
dence permit and can be issued a 
travel document together with a re- 
entry permit when they have to travel 
abroad, There are several thousand 
refugees within the High Commission- 
er’s mandate in Egypt as well as 
scattered groups totalling several hun- 
dred in neighboring countries. 

The High Commissioner has again 
called attention to the fact that the 
Refugee Emergency Fund is still des- 
perately short of money. New Zealand 
has donated £10,000 (about $28,000) 


to the Fund, the fourth contribution 
received from governments after the 
High Commissioner’s special appeal 
in December. Australia, Switzerland, 
and the Holy See, as well as a large 
number of individuals, have contrib- 
uted. The care and maintenance pro- 
gram for European refugees in China 
is assured only until the end of April 
1954, and the resettlement in Europe 
of sick and elderly refugees among 
the group én China has already had 
to be discontinued. 

Approximately $28,000 is required 
to maintain for one month more than 
1,000 destitute persons among the 
14,000 refugees of European origin 
in China. A similar sum would be 
needed to cover the cost of installa- 
tion grants for 56 difficult cases 
among the refugees—the sick, blind, 
crippled, and aged who require con- 
tinuous hospital treatment or institu- 
tional care. 
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A FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW (Continued from page 173) 


to establish regulations and conditions 
which will help to reduce the public 
health risk,” the report says. 

“Although mortality from transport 
accidents does not represent in most 
countries such a large share of the 
general mortality as those due to can- 
cer, heart disease, tuberculosis or the 
infectious diseases as a whole, never- 
theless it can be reduced in the same 
way as other causes by appropriate 
action.” 


Ten young Bolivian workers will 
undertake specialized training in petro- 
leum drilling, production, and 
refining in Mexican oilfields. Ten 
Colombian iron and steel workers will 
enter the steel works at Huachipato, 
Chile. Ten Israeli worker trainees have 
been sent to various industries in Swe- 
den. 

The thirty worker trainees were 
selected by the International Labor Or- 
ganization under the Expanded Pro- 
gram of Technical Assistance... . 

A more direct role for 1Lo’s indus- 
trial committees in extending technical 
assistance to less developed countries 
is foreseen by Assistant Director-Gen- 
eral Luis Alvarado. 

Mr. Alvarado told 1Lo’s_ Inland 
Transport Committee in Geneva re- 
cently that individual delegates to eight 
industrial committees were already giv- 
ing valuable help in finding technical 
assistance experts and placing worker 
trainees and fellows. He also praised 
them for providing contacts in their 
countries for an increasing number of 
visitors from newly developing coun- 
tries “who come to seek the benefit of 
the experience of those who have al- 
ready made their mistakes and found 
solutions to the problems created by 
rapidly expanding industry” . . 

Norway and Finland have joined ten 
other western European countries in 
providing training facilities for Yugo- 
slav workers through ILo. 

Of the more than 300 workers 
placed, more than half have com- 
pleted training and returned to Yugo- 
slavia to apply their new skills. The 
program was initiated in 1952. 

Countries which previously have of- 
fered facilities are Austria, Belgium, 
Denmark, France, the Federal Repub- 
lic of Germany, Luxembourg, the 
Netherlands, Sweden, Switzerland, and 
the United Kingdom. 


Labor 


An international meeting on co- 
operatives in Asia and the Far East, 
the third of its kind, opened in Kandy, 
Ceylon, on February 23 under the 
auspices of the ILo and the Food and 
Agriculture Organization. 

Twelve countries are participating. 
Eight international organizations, such 
as the Bureau of Techni- 
cal Co-operation (Colombo 
Plan), the United Nations, and the 


Agriculture 
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International Federation of Agri- 
cultural Producers, will be represented 
by observers, 

The meeting will be concerned with 
the technique of co-operatives in 
which all participants have direct and 
expert experience. 


Lieutenant-Colonel David Ely and 
Lieutenant-Colonel J. E. L. Caston- 
guay, both Canadians, have joined the 
United Nations Truce Supervision Or- 
ganization in Palestine headed by 
Major-General Vagn Bennike. 

The present strength of the Organi- 
zation is twenty-nine. Twelve are 
American officers, eight French, seven 
Belgian, and two Swedish. Three 
Danish Army officers will join the Or- 
ganization in the near future. 


Asger H. C. Holm, of Denmark, is 
helping Yugoslavia develop a_ long- 
term program for the training and edu- 
cation of deaf children. Yugoslavia al- 
ready has a number of schools and 
other facilities for such handicapped 
children. . . 

A comprehensive program to pro- 
mote improved living standards in 
Philippine villages through community 
effort is being worked out with the 
advice of a British specialist, 
Edward R. Chadwick, since 
1949 Community Develop- 
ment Secretary for the Eastern Region 
ot Nigeria in West Africa. Com- 


Technical 
Assistance 





munity development is considered an 
effective way to promote economic 
and social progress at the local level. 
In the Philippines, where agriculture 
is seasonal, this would provide an 
added opportunity for using unem- 
ployed manpower. Cottage industries 
are being encouraged by the author- 
ities to help villagers earn extra in- 
COME.: 6.2 

Ways to improve the organization 
and operation of state-owned wool 
and cotton industries in Turkey will be 
worked out with the aid of Arne G. A. 
Lejefors, of Sweden. Mr, Lejefors will 
advise on methods of improving the 
organization and operation of wool 
and cotton spinning and weaving plants 
which are under. the supervision of the 
Sumer Bank, an institution of the 
Turkish Ministry of Exploitation. He 
is also to work out new and efficient 
methods of technical supervision. 


Secretary-General Dag Hammarsk- 
jold visited Canada at the end of 
February. In Toronto, he addressed 
the Empire Club of Canada at a 
luncheon meeting on February 25. In 
Ottawa, he paid official visits to the 
Governor-General and the Secretary 
of State for External Affairs on Feb- 
ruary 26. Also that day, he received 
an honorary degree of Doctor of Laws 
at a special Convocation of Carleton 
College. . . . On March |, Mr. Ham- 
marskjold will address the tenth Inter- 
american Conference at Caracas, Ven- 
ezuela, 





Ross Dilorenzo (left), Consul-General of the Republic of San Marino, on February 18 deposited 
the Republic’s instrument of acceptance of the conditions under which it could become a party 
to the Statute of the International Court of Justice. The conditions were determined by the 
General Assembly last December on recommendation of the Security Council, Constantin 
Stavropoulos, Principal Director in Charge of the Legal Department, is at right. 
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A FINAL report on a three-year 
anti-malaria campaign in the 
Himalayan Terai gives interesting de- 
tails of the difficult conditions under 
which the health workers, both men 
and women, had to operate. 

This is an area of dense forests and 
jungle. The forest roads are impassa- 
ble for motor traffic during the mon- 
soon and, in certain parts of the area, 
during the dry season also. 

“It is not infrequent,” writes the 
World Health Organization team 
leader, Dr, P. C. Issaris, “that a jeep 
or a truck gets stuck and one has to 
wait a whole night or day until a 
tractor can be got along to the rescue. 
With the exception of the railway line 
and two metalled roads, communica- 
tions do not exist in the interior of 
the area where this team was operat- 
ing. 

“During the rainy season the vil- 
lages situated far away from the 
metalled roads are inaccessible except 
by using elephants on the plains, and 
horses in the hills. During the monsoon 
the bullock-cart roads inthe plains 
disappear and, going on elephant-back, 
one has to follow certain passages 
through the paddy fields.” 

It is estimated that there are not 
far short of a thousand wild elephants 
in the Terai forests. The cat family, 
from the common jungle cat to the 
panther and tiger, are found in con- 
siderable numbers and there are also 
a few bears. More than twenty species 
of snakes are found in this area, 
among them the python, cobra, krait 
and Russell’s viper, 


THE FOG AND THE WIND 


To people unaware of the wide vari- 
ations of climate in India it may come 
as a surprise to read that during most 
of the year in the Terai, “a cold wind 
and fog set in after sundown. 

“Visibility is very poor and driving 
dangerous. Frequently the fog is very 
thick and the headlights of a car can 
hardly penetrate it further than 15 to 
20 feet. During the night and early 
hours of the morning there is frost.” 

The hottest months of the year are 
May and June, with maximum rec- 
orded temperature above 115° F. The 
coldest months are January and Feb- 
ruary — lowest recorded temperature 
47° F. 

In such an area, whose climate 
“makes men exhausted and enervated 
after a short stay” — to quote the 
team’s entomologist, Dr. V. Rama- 
krishna — the team carried out anti- 
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THE WORLD’S HEALTH: 
Back to the Elephant... . 


malaria operations on the following 
scale: 


Area 
(sq. miles) Villages People 
1949-50 300 250 14,000 
1950-51 1,500 1,000 93,657 
1951-52 1,750 1,400 185,103 


In the early days of this century it 
was said of the Bhabar area that it 
was “a death trap and immigration 
into it should be stopped.” 

According to figures given by the 
Superintendent of the Terai and 
Bhabar Government estates for the 
year 1950-51, the area under cultiva- 
tion (by comparison with 1947-48) 
had increased by 28.4 per cent and the 
total foodgrains production by 55 per 
cent, 

The population had gone up by 70 
per cent and 18 more industrial un- 
dertakings had been developed. 

The report stresses the indebtedness 
of the team to its Public Health 
Nurse. Says Dr. Issaris: “Besides the 
considerable amount of maternal and 
child health work carried out in the 
centres and by house-to-house visits, 
the Public Health Nurse and her 
health visitors have given a consid- 
erable amount of their time to work 
which was related directly to the 
malaria project. 

“For example, the collection of 
about 6,000 infant blood slides (for 
microscopic examination) is entirely 
due to the Public Health Nurse, who 
also, by gaining the confidence of the 
women-folk, prepared the way for 
the spraying squads to enter the 
houses.” 


WHO’S WORKING BUDGET 


A 21 per cent increase in the effec- 
tive working budget of the World 
Health Organization for 1955 has 
been recommended by its Executive 
Board. The recommendation, approv- 


ing also proposals of the Director- 
General for what the Board described 
as a “well-conceived” program of 
work for 1955, will come before the 
World Health Assembly in May. 

The proposed increase brings the 
effective working budget to $10,300,- 
000, which is $1,800,000 more than 
the 1954 budget. 

The largest single item in this in- 
crease is that of $621,000 to cover the 
cost of technical staff for continuing 
joint UNICEF/WHO projects which re- 
ceived technical approval from WHO 
and allocation of funds from UNICEF 
in 1954. Originally it had been planned 
that the cost to WHO of some of these 
joint projects would be met from tech- 
nical assistance funds, which are not 
now expected to be adequate. 

In recommending the program to 
the Assembly the Board warned that 
it would be “seriously impaired by any 
significant reduction” in the increased 
budget which will finance health ac- 
tivities in 117 countries and territories. 


PROGRAM DEVELOPMENTS 


Health problems peculiar to the 
atomic age are to be investigated by 
WHO, The decision arises from a sug- 
gestion to the Executive Board by the 
Government of Austria concerning the 
preparation of international regula- 
tions for the protection of workers 
and the general public against X-ray 
and isotopic radiations. The Board de- 
cided that a study should be made of 
the subject by wHo and a report pre- 
sented at a future session. 

Noting that there will be an in- 
creased emphasis in WHO programs 
on the positive promotion of health 
rather than attacks on specific com- 
municable diseases, the Board asked 
that additional importance should be 
given to the problems of occupational 
health, especially in newly industrial- 
ized countries, 

A study was also requested concern- 
ing the standardization of laboratory 
tests for foods. It was decided that 
this should be limited for the time 
being to the subject of intentional 
chemical additives to food. Informa- 
tion on these, on laboratory test tech- 
niques and on relevant legislation will 
be collected and disseminated by wHo. 





UNITED NATIONS DIGEST 


dates - meetings - decisions - documents 





FEBRUARY 5—18 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


Committee on South West Africa 
10th-llth MEETINGS—Feb. 5-8 
Continued consideration of the pro- 
cedure to be followed with reference 
to para. 12 (a), (b) and (c) of General 
Assembly resol. 749 A (VIII). 
12th MEETING—Feb. 9 
Discussed petitions received. 


18th MEETING—Feb. 11 

Approved provisional rules of pro- 
cedure for the examination of reports 
and petitions. 

Continued consideration of proce- 
dure to be followed with reference 
to para. 12 (a), (b) and (c) of General 
Assembly resol. 749 A (VIII). Appoint- 
ed a working group consisting of 
Mexico, Norway and Pakistan. 
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SECURITY COUNCIL French admin.; Special rep. of Admin- 499th MEETING—Feb. 18 
658th MEETING—Feb. 5 istering Authority replied to questions Examination of conditions in Togo- 
The Palestine Question: in the economic field. land under British admin.: General 
1, Complaint by Israel against Egypt 192nd MEETING—Feb. 9 _ . debate. ; ahcaka han (Selle 
concerning: . Examination of conditions in the Examination of conditions 2 
(a) Enforcement by Egypt of re- Cameroons under French admin.: Spe- land under F rench admin.: a ee 
strictions on the passage of ships cial rep. of Administering Authority replied to questions in the politica 
trading with Israel through the Suez replied to questions in the economic field. 
Canal socens and ecucational felis. Standing Committee on Petitions 
(b) Interference by Egypt with 4938rd MEETING—Feb. 10 23rd-124th MEETINGS—Feb. 8-9 
shipping proceeding to the Tsraeli Examination of conditions in the “Considered: petitions concerning So- 
port of Elath on the Gulf of Aqaba Cameroons under French admin.: State- maliland under Italian admin 
2. Complaint of Egypt against Israel ments by reps. of UNESCO and WHO. om “a 26tl MEETINGS—Feb. 10-11 
concerning “violations by Israel of the General debate. sian acc yes eh santa he 
Egyptian-Israeli General Armistice Examination of conditions in Togo- _ Considered petitions concerning. wie 
Agreement at the demilitarized zone of land under British admin,: Statement Cameroons under French admin. , 
E]-Auaja.” by Special rep. of Administering Au- eee report contained in 
Statements by reps. of Israel and thority. oe ascii . 
Egypt on the first point. 194th MEETING—Feb. 11 l27th MEETING—Feb. 12 
659th MEETING—Feb., 15 Examination. of conditions in the Considered petitions concerning the 
The Palestine Question (agenda Cameroons under French admin.: Gen- Cameroons under French admin. | 
same as 658th meeting): Statements by eral debate. Considered petitions concerning To- 
reps. of Egypt, Israel and Lebanon on Examination of conditions in To goland under British admin. 
first point of agenda land under British admin.: Special rep. 128th MEETING—Feb. 15 a 
of Administering Authority replied to Considered petitions concerning To- 
ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL questions in the political field, goland under British admin. 
Eeonomic Commission for Asia and the 195th MEETING—Feb. 12 129th MEETING—Feb. 16 
Far East (Kandy, Ceylon) Examination of conditions in the Considered petitions concerning the 
10th SESSTON—Feb. 18 Cameroons under French admin.: Gen- Cameroons under French admin. 7 
Session was opened by Prime Min- eral debate. ‘ ; ; Adopted draft report contained in 
ister of Ceylon. , Examination of conditions in Togo- doc. T,/C.2/L.60. 
, land under British admin.: Special rep. 80th MEETING—Feb. 17 
Economic Commission for Latin of the Administering Authority replied Considered petitions concerning the 
America to questions in the political field. Cameroons under British admin.: Adopt- 
Committee of the Whole 16th MEETING—Feb. 15 ed its 55th report (T/C.2/L.67). 
ist-6th MEETINGS—Feb. 8-10 Examination oi _conditions: in _the 131st MEETING—Feb. 18 fs f 
At the conclusion of the session: the Cameroons under French admin.: Gen- Petitions concerning the. ( ameroons 
Committee approved the report ahne eral debate con luded. Decided to ap- under FE rench admin.: ( onsidered draft 
r: ‘ ae : E te a as point Australia, El Salvador, New Zea- report contained in doc. T/C.2/1L.61. 
apporteur and adopted a draft resol. ls : Curis waihay : Deathinss 
te be submitted to the Economic and and and Syria as members of rafting : P 3 
Bantuan itinaani Committee on Cameroons under French Standing Committee on Administrative 
ry q Te ae . r . admin P . = * Unions 
rRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL Examination of conditions in Togo-  4gtnh MEETING—Feb. 6 
490th MEETiING—Feb. 5 land under British admin.: Special rep. ‘Considered the administrative unions 
Examination of conditions in the of Administering Authority replied to affecting the Cameroons and Togoland 
Cameroons under British admin.: Gen- questions in the economic field. under ‘British admin. and Ruanda- 
eral debate con't. i97th MEETING—Feb. 16 Urundi 
Examination of conditions in the Examination of conditions in Togo- 47th MEETING—Feb. 10 
Cameroons under French admin.: Spe- land under British admin.: Special rep. Approved interim report to. the 
cial rep. of Administering Authority of Administering Authority replied to Trusteeship Council concerning the 
replied to questions in the political and questions ine the economic, social and Cameroons under British admin. 
economic fields. educational fields. se ees oa oe 
491st MEETING—Feb. 8 498th MEETING—Feb, 17 iat Recerca Block MAE OO 
Examination of conditions in the Examination of conditions in Togo- Discussed: the - iaiaaaiaa tl tea 
Cameroons under British admin.: Gen- land under British admin.: General ®ffecting Tanganyika. ; 
eral debate concluded. Decided to ap- debate. Committee on Indigenous Participation 
point Belgium, China, India and US as Examination of conditions in Togo- 2nd MEETING—Feb. 17 : 
members of the Drafting Committee on land under French admin.: Statement Discussed terms, reference and vari- 
the Cameroons under British admin. by Special rep. of Administering Au- ous aspects of the problem of partici- 
Examination of the Cameroons under thority. pation. 
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UNITED NATIONS POSTAGE STAMPS 
PROGRAM FOR 1954 


C 


Biel Aireke 


The most recent issue: 
Stamp honoring FAO, 3¢ and 8¢ denominations — 
Bi-colored stamp, gold on green, gold on blue, respectively. 


May 10—Stamp honoring ILO, in two denominations. 


NACIONES UNIDAS © 


nai ate haere. 


Oct. 25—United Nations Day stamp, in two denominations. 
NATIONS UNIES - ste ion y stamp wo denom 


Dec. 10 —Human Rights Day stamp, in two denominations. 


All United Nations postage stamps so far issued are available at face value from the United Nations 
Postal Administration, United Nations, N. Y. 

Sterling area: UNPA, branch office, Russell Square House, Russell Square, London, W.C.1, England. 
Switzerland: Palais des Nations, Geneva, Switzerland. 

For list of stamps, order forms, information on first day covers, write to United Nations Postal Ad- 
ministration, United Nations, New York. 

There is available a monograph, written by Mr. Sol Glass, and entitled “The Story of the United 
Nations postage stamps.” It gives the complete history of the United Nations postal issues through 
1952. Price 25 cents. Send orders to Sales and Circulation Section, United Nations, N. Y. (coin, 
check or money order). 

On sale at the bookshop, United Nations Headquarters, or by mail from The Washington Press, 43 
William Street, Newark 2, N. J., or through philatelic trade channels—an album devoted exclusively 
to United Nations stamps, with background information concerning the stamps and the United 
Nations generally. Price $1.50. 


U. N. B.—March 1, 1954 











UNITED NATIONS 
BROADCASTS 


UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


Broadcasts 


UNITED NATIONS TODAY, a comprehensive 15-minute sum- 
mary of the latest news, featuring the recorded voices of 
delegates taking part in sessions and on-the-scene reports 
of United Nations activities around the world, is carried 
Mondays through Fridays over some 250 stations, includ- 
ing the Mutual Broadcasting System, the United Nations’ 
Network for Peace and stations of the Dominion Net- 
work of Canada. In New York City, Stations WEVD, 
WWRL and WMCA carry this program. (WMCA: 
10:45-11:00 p.m.) 


UNITED NATIONS ON THE RECORD, a weekly 15-minute pro- 
gram featuring the voices of leaders in many parts of the 
world. In the United States, the series is carried by the 
Columbia Broadcasting System on Saturdays, 4:00-4:15 
p.m., (WCBS, N. Y.). In Canada, the Trans-Canada Net- 
work broadcasts “On the Record” as follows: Mountain 
and Central Network, Mondays at 7:00 p.m.; Eastern 
Network, Sundays at 12:15 p.m. 


THE U.N. STORY, a weekly 15-minute transcribed dramatic 
series, is devoted to the humanitarian aspects of the 
United Nations. Programs are carried over 660 stations 
in the United States. In New York City: Stations WNBC 
(11:15-11:30 p.m., Sundays), WNYC (6:00-6:15 p.m., 
Tuesdays), and WHLI. 


UNITED NATIONS NEWS, a 5-minute summary of news. is 
broadcast Monday-Friday from 6:50-6:55 p.m. over Sta- 
tion WNYC, New York City. 


Principal meetings of the United Nations are broad- 
cast over Station WNYC in New York City (mornings: 
-11:00 a.m. to 1:00 p.m.; afternoons: 3:00 p.m. to close). 


Times of these and other United Nations broadcasts 
are given in local newspapers, All correspondence should 
be addressed to Radio Division, United Nations. N. Y. 


UNITED NATIONS SALES AGENTS 


ARGENTINA: Editorial Sudamericana, Alsina 500, Buenos Aires. 

AUSTRALIA: H. A. Goddard, 255a George St., Sydney, and 90 Queen St., 
Melbourne; Melbourne University Press, Carlton N.3, Victoria. 

BELGIUM: Agence et Messageries de la Presse S.A., 14-22 rue du Persil, 
Bruxelles; W. H. Smith & Son, 71-75 Boulevard Adolphe-Max, Bruxelles. 

BOLIVIA: Libreria Selecciones, Casilla 972, La Paz. 

BRAZIL: Livraria Agir, Rio de Janeiro, Sao Paulo and Belo Horizonte. 

CANADA: Ryerson Press, 299 Queen St. West, Toronto; Periodica, Inc., 
5112 Ave. Papineau, Montreal 34, Canada. 

€EYLON: Associated Newspapers of Ceylon, Lake House, Colombo. 

CHILE: Libreria Ivens, Moneda 822, Santiago, and Editorial del Pacifico, 
Ahumada 57, Santiago. 

CHINA: The World Book Company Ltd., 99 Chung King Road, Ist Section, 
Taipeh, Taiwan; Commercial Press, 211 Honan Road, Shanghai. 

COLOMBIA: Libreria América, Medellin; Libreria Nacional Ltda., Bar- 
ranquilla. 

COSTA RICA: Trejos Hermanos, Apartado 1313, San José. 

CUBA: La Casa Belga, O'Reilly 455, La Habana. 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA: Ceskoslovensky Spisovatel, Narodni Trida 9, Praha 1. 

DENMARK: Einar Munksgaard, Ltd., Norregade 6, Kobenhavn, K. 

DOMINICAN REPUBLIC: Libreria Dominicana, Mercedes 49, Ciudad Trujillo. 

ECUADOR: Libreria Cientifica, Guayaquil and Quito. 

EGYPT: Librairie ‘La Renaissance d’Egypte,’’ 9 Sh. Adly Pasha, Cairo. 

EL SALVADOR: Manvel Navas y Cia., la. Avenida sur 37, San Salvador. 

FINLAND: Akateeminen Kirjakauppa, 2, Keskuskatu, Helsinki. 

FRANCE: Editions A. Pedone, 13 rue Soufflot, Paris V. 

GREECE: ‘‘Eleftheroudakis,’’ Place de la Constitution, Athénes. 

GUATEMALA: Goubaud & Cia, Ltda., 5a Avenida sur 28, Guatemala. 

HAITI: Librairie ‘‘A la Caravelle,’ Boite Postale 111-B, Port-au-Prince. 

HONDURAS: Libreria Panamericana, Tegucigalpa. 

HONG KONG: The Swindon Book Co., 25 Nathan Road, Kowloon. 

ICELAND: Bokaverzlun Sigfusar Eymondssonar H.F., Austurstraeti 18, 
Reykjavik. 

INDIA: Oxford Book and Stationery Co., Scindia House, New Delhi, and 
17, Park Street, Calcutta; P. Varadachary & Co., 8 Linghi Chetty St., 
Madras I. 

INDONESIA: Jajasan Pembangunan, Gunung Sahari 84, Djakarta. 

IRAN: Ketab-Khaneh Danesh, 293 Saadi Avenue, Tehran. 

IRAQ: Mackenzie’s Bookshop, Baghdad. 

ISRAEL: Blumstein’s Bookstores Ltd., 35 Allenby Road, Tel-Aviv. 

ITALY: Libreria Commissionaria Sansoni, Via Gina Capponi 26, Firenze. 

LEBANON: Librairie Universelle, Beyrouth. 

LIBERIA: J. Momolu Kamara, Monrovia; Albert Gemaye!, Monrovia. 

LUXEMBOURG: Librairie J. Schummer, Luxembourg. 

MEXICO: Editorial Hermes S.A., Ignacio Mariscal 41, México, D.F. 

NETHERLANDS: N.V. Martinus Nijhoff, Lange Voorhout 9, ‘s-Gravenhage. 

NEW ZEALAND: United Nations Association of New Zealand, C.P.O. 
1011, Wellington. 

NORWAY: Johan Grundt Tanum Forlag, Kr. Augustsgt. 7A, Oslo. 

PAKISTAN: Thomas & Thomas, Fort Mansion, Frere Road, Karachi; Pub- 
lishers United, 176 Anarkali, Lahore; The Pakistan Cooperative Book 
Society, Chittagong and Dacca (E. Pakistan). 

PANAMA: José Menéndez, Plaza de Arango, Panama. 

PARAGUAY: Moreno Hermanos, Asuncién. 

PERU: Libreria Internacional del Peru, Lima and Arequipa. 

PHILIPPINES: Alemar’s Book Store, 749 Rizal Avenue, Manila. 

PORTUGAL: Livraria Rodrigues, 186, Rua Aurea, Lisboa. 

SINGAPORE: The City Book Store, Ltd., Winehester House, Collyer Quay. 

SWEDEN: C. E. Fritze’s Kungl, Hovbokhandel A-B, Fredsgatan 2, Stockholm. 

SWITZERLAND: Librairie Payot $.A., Lausanne, Genéve; Hans Raunhard?, 
Kirchgasse 17, Zurich 

SYRIA: Librairie Universelle, Damas. 

THAILAND: Pramuan Mit Ltd., 55 Chakrawat Road, Wat Tuk, Bangkok. 

TURKEY: Librairie Hachette, 469 Istiklal Caddesi, Beyoglu, Istanbul. 

UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA: Van Schaik’s Bookstore, Box 724, Pretoria. 

UNITED KINGDOM: H.M. Stationery Office, P. O. Box 569, London, S.E. 1 
(and at H.M.S.O. Shops). 

UNITED STATES OF AMERICA: International Documents Service, Columbia 
University Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, N. Y. 

URUGUAY: Representacién de Editoriales, Prof. H. D’Elia, Av. 18 de Julio 
1333, Montevideo. 

VIET-NAM: Papeterie-Librairie Nouvelle Albert Portail, Boite Postale 283, 
Saigon. 

YUGOSLAVIA: Drzavno Preduzece, Jugosilovenska Knjiga, Terazije 27-11, 
Beograd. 


a 


United Nations publications can also be obtained from following firms: 

AUSTRIA: B. Willerstorff, Waagplatz, 4, Salzburg; Gerold & Co., |. 
Graben 31, Wien 1. 

GERMANY: Elwert & Meurer, Hauptstrasse 101, Berlin—Schoeneberg; W. E. 
Saarbach, Gereonstrasse 25-29, Koeln (22c); Alex. Horn, Spiegelgasse 
9, Wiesbaden. 

JAPAN: Maruzen Company, Ltd., 6 Tori-Nichome, Nihonbashi, Tokyo 
Central. 

SPAIN: Libreria Bosch, 1] Ronda Universidad, Barcelona 


* Orders and inquiries from countries where sales agents have not yet 
been appointed may be sent to: Sales Section, United Nations Office, 
Palais des Nations, Geneva, Switzerland; or Sales Section, United Nations, 
New York, U.S.A. 





STATISTICAL YEARBOOK 1953 


Fifth issue of a comprehensive collection of international 
statistics containing 182 tables which relate to demographic, 
economic, financial, social and cultural subjects. 

Most tables cover a twenty-year period ending 1952 

or the middle of 1953. Tables of conversion factors and 
alphabetical subject and country indexes are provided. 

All text is in both English and French. 


Chapter Headings 


Population Transport 
Manpower Communications 
Agriculture Internal trade 
Forestry External trade 
Fishing Balance of Payments 
Industrial production Wages and prices 
Mining, Quarrying National income 
Manufacturing Finance 
Construction Public finance 
Electricity, Gas Social statistics 
Consumption Education, Culture 


Prepared by the Statistical Office of the United Nations 


U.N. Publication Sales No. 1953.XVII.9 
9x 11% in., 578 pages 


Clothbound: $7.50, 55, - stg., 30.00 Swiss frs. 
Paperbound: $6.00, 45, - stg., 24.00 Swiss frs. 
(or equivalent in other currencies) 


Obtainable from authorized Sales Agents for United Nations publications. 








